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SENATOR LAFOLLETTE 


Sometimes a boy does better than a man. 
(See THe ConcrEss) 





THE GORHAD CRAFTISMEN’S 


GIFT BOOK 


460 Gaft Suggestions for Christmas 
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Sterling Silver Bon 
Bon Dishes, $5 to $25 
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Sterling Silver 
4 el Silver Ae gen 


Vases : s L ; 
$17.50 to $85 “Pe” “a7 : Cas 5 to $75 
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Sterling Silver Sugar Sterling Silver Bowls 
age .-- $14 to $20 and Dishes, $15 to $100 
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Ask your jeweler or mail the coupon for your copy 


ka ee 


With the subtle touch of genius, more ordinary remembrances. 
the Gorham Master Craftsmen To select them easily, first 
have transformed precious metal consult this fascinating booklet. 
into precious gifts for Christmas. Then see the gifts themselves at 
They cost no more than much _ your jeweler’s. 


GOKHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I AGO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mail this coupon for ‘‘Gifts for the Yuletide,” if your jeweler cannot supply you 
GORHAM COMPANY, DEPT. D-7c Provipence, R. |] My jeweler's name is 
Please send me my copy of the Name 
Gorham Christmas booklet. 
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O said a famous writer of Oscar Wilde. ‘His words were like 
jewels. His brilliant conversation was the sensation of 
Britain’s most distinguished dinner tables; his sparkling epi- 
grams were on everyone’s tongue; his piercing wit, his daring 
philosophy, his incredible versatility made him the literary 
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i sensation of his day. 
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eq What an amazing figure he was! The most striking person- 
a ality of his time—perhaps the most dramatic character in litera- 


7 ture. Think of a writer who could at once convulse smart 
# | society with his sophisticated plays and delight the hearts of 
| children with some of the most beautiful fairy tales. ever written 
—who could write fiction of enthralling interest, poetry of un- 
torgettable beauty, essays of penetrating insight! 


The new India paper Edition of 


OSCAR WILDE 
In ONE Volume 


This is an opportunity that will appeal to 
book-lovers everywhere—those who are already 
enthusiastic admirers of Wilde and those who have 
been promising themselves to read him. Certainly 
every cultivated person wants to possess Oscar 
Wilde’s works in some form. Here, then, is an un- 
paralleled opportunity. Here is the most con- 
venient form in which you can own Wilde, per- 
haps also the most beautiful form, and,at the same 
time the most economical. A truly de luxe volume 
and an amazing bargain, all in one! 


Printed from the self-same plates as were used 
in a famous de luxe edition of many volumes, this 
book gives you the same large, clear, beautiful type. 

It is the kind of book one is proud to own, a 
book that appeals to the lover of beautiful 
volumes; yet it is within reach of the most 
modest book-budget. 


Will you examine it free? 


So that you may judge this new One-Volume 
Edition of Oscar Wilde for yourself, we will gladly 
send it to you for your inspection, You are under no 
obligation to purchase the book, You may keep it 
or send it back, just as you decide. It is only necessary 
to mail the coupon. But do this promptly asit is need- 

less to say that there will be a tremendous demand 
» from book-lovers, and the edition is limited. 


iw) 
“82: 
‘ Plies 
| WARTER, 5 BLACK Inc. ra volume, 
NEW YORK CITY. NX. binding. 


\ ? only $5.45 
A 
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Famous Wilde 
titles included 
in this edition: 
























Dorian Gray 

The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol 

Ravenna 

The Harlot’s House 

The Happy Prince 

The Nightingale and 
the Rose 

The Decay of Lying 


Pen, Pencil and 
Poison 


Lotus Leaves 

A Woman of No 
Importance 

Salome 

Louis Napoleon 


The Importance of 
Being Earnest 


Panthea 

An Ideal Husband 
and many other tales, 
poems and essays 


P Waiter J. Black, 
Inc., 171 Madison 

Ave., Dept. 512, 

New York, N. Y.- 


Gentlemen: You may send 

me for free examination, the 
new India paper Edition of 
Osear Wilde, 150( pages in one 


flexible, grained Keratol 


Within a week I _ will 
either return the book or _ send 
in full payment. 
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Even though the hand 


was almost over— 


he “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—an out of order bid that 
carries a high social penalty 


HE country club kitchen 

had been taxed to capac- 
ity. Perhaps the cooking had 
not been as perfect as usual. 
Uneasy rested the provender 
beneath the white vest of the 
chairman of the house com- 


mittee. 


And, try as he did to sub- 
due it with soda bicarb, he 
took his discomfort to the 
bridge table and right in the 
midst of a tense and breath- 
less hand, his uneasy dinner 
caused a throaty murmur audi- 
ble to all. He realized that, 
at the wrong time, he had ‘‘bid 2 
spades.” 


* * * 


An inter-costal groan—known to the 
doctors as an eructation—and in Falstaf- 
fian English a belch—is a most unpleasant 


Of Special Interest 
to Physicians and Chemists 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCl + NaHCO;=NaCl + CO: + HzO 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI + %CaCOs3 = %CaClz + 4 CO2 4+ 
% HzO 


5 advantages of 


GASTROGEN 


Tablets 


1. They are prompt. 
2. They do not alkalize 


thestomach,andthus, 


3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 

4. They work silently— 
never bid 2 spades. 

5. They are good to the 
taste. 











companion of indigestion and the ordi- 
nary ‘‘soda’’ treatment which so many 
people use for its relief. 

It is, however, as unnecessary as it is 
ungraceful, for Gastrogen Tablets end in- 
digestion, surely, quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tab- 
lets do not leave the stomach with an 
alkaline residue which prevents the nor- 
mal process of digestion and encourages 
the formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, 
heartburn and gas usually yield to Gas- 
trogen Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes. 
They have a spicy flavor that everybody 
likes, are prompt and effective and absorb 
all the odors from the breath while per- 
forming their good work. 


“Never bid two Spades” 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E127 
73 West Street, New York City 
Without charge or obligation on my part, 


send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
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| LETTERS : 


Not Rockefeller 


Sirs: 

In the issue of Time for Oct. 31, on p. $1, 
uppears a picture purporting to be of Joh, 
D. Rockefeller III. Better guess again. [| 
is not a likeness of him. 































A CLASSMATE 

Princeton University 
The photograph “purporting to be 
of John D. Rockefeller III” was, in 








rnational 


ROCKEFELLER III 
(A true likeness) 


actuality, a photograph of another. 
It was supplied to the International 
Newsreel Photo service by the New 
York Daily Mirror and printed over 
the name of John D. Rockefeller III 
by the Daily Mirror, by the New 
York American, and by TIME. Those 
who are eager to examine a true 
likeness of John Davison Rockefeller 
III can find one on this page.—ED. 


. . 


“Tn New Orleans” 


Sirs: 

You have overlooked New Orleans! 

I read with interest the article ‘In Office 
Buildings,” under your ProGREsS column—issue 
of Nov. 28. In your footnote you give 8 
list of cities other than New York which 
have equipped these new elevators in_ office 
buildings. 

The Canal Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, has just completed its 18-story bank 
and office building, in which the Otis Elevator 
Co. has installed eleven elevators of the type 
described by you in your article. Just to keep 


the records straight. 
H. B. CAPLAN 
New Orleans, La. 





Uplifting 


Sirs: 

I like Time because in nearly every  isst 
there is some statement, backed by irrefutable 
authority, which jolts me from an outworn rit 
of thought. 2 

An example of what I mean is the printins 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West)” 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions | © 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter | ~ 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, | 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 187% 


TIME, December 12, 
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IT PAYS TO GIVE THOUGHT WINGS 


A sales manager was confronted with the problem of 
a loose and in-coordinated organization of national 
scope. He quickly knitted it into a compact whole by 


use of the Mimeograph. Just as thousands of others 

have done, he employed this simple duplicating 

device to give wings to his thought, to quickly dupli- 

cate letters, bulletins, forms, charts, diagrams, etc., that 
the outermost reaches of his great business might be 
as informed and enthused as the center itself. The 
Mimeograph is a great unifier. And its operation lies 
within the easy ability of the novice. Booklet from A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, gives interesting information. 


LOOK FOR MIMEOGRAPH BRANCHES HERE 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Mimeograph dealers in all the cities. 








If you are 


fave 
Try this 
‘New Way! 


ATOUGH BEARD and a tender face put 
a big responsibility on a razor, Even 
a keen edge needs all the help you can give 
it. But there is a new shaving cream that 
makes any razor work faster and smoother. 
It is uncompromising with unruly whiskers 
but mild and soothing to the tenderest skin. 


Fougére Royale is its name, It was made 
for the man who is inclined to be fussy 
about his face, 


(Royal Fern) Shaving 


Fougére Royale 
brushesful of water and 


Cream absorbs 


whips up a close, fine-textured, beard- 
softening lather with the refreshing odor 
of Royal Fern, 


Ask your druggist today for the fifty-cent 
tube of Fougére Royale, or a trial tube will 
be sent to you without charge if you will 
use the coupon below. 


Fougére Royale AFTER-SHAVING 

Lotion is a boon to tender faces, sooth- 

ing and restoring moisture to the skin, 

It is new but most good druggists 
have it—75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 












Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢3 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
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HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-2 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 

I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 
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in your last issue of a statement about birth 
¢ontrol by the doctor who attends the British 
Royal Family.* If he “can find no evidence 
of physical or moral harm from the practice 
of birth control,” then I have indeed been 
misinformed, and I intend to seek out the 
facts. 

I had thought that even a knowledge of this 
subject was in the nature of a “taint,” but 
as a loyal citizen of the British Empire I 
have confidence that the example of the Royal 
Family is ever uplifting, never the reverse. 

HENLY W. FELLOWS 


Toronto, Canada 


Fingal Too 


Sirs: 

In Time, Nov. 21, 1927, p. 27, under the 
heading “Manuscripts” you told of the recent 
finding of a manuscript play by Oscar Wilde, 
or as you called him, Oscar O’Flahertie Wills 
Wilde. The matter I wish to speak about is ex- 
tremely small, but, knowing Time’s desire for 
accuracy in all things, I offer a correction. 
Mr. Wilde was commonly called Oscar Wilde, 
but he was christened Oscar Fingal O’Fla- 
hertie Wills Wilde. Obviously it was your 
intention to give Wilde’s name in full, but 
you omitted the Fingal. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica also omits it, but nevertheless the 
name is not correct as you printed it. 

ALAN T. DEVOE 

New York, N. Y. 


Wishes to Retract 


Sirs: 

... Wish to retract my statements con- 
tained in a letter (parts of which were pub- 
lished in your columns) directed against your 
having a FASHION or STYLE department.f Your 
handling of this class of material in a recent 
issue has impelled me to do this. 

I found that the material was positively 
interesting and had a spicy newsiness that 
compelled admiration. My present attitude is 
of such a nature that I will only say “go 
ahead and do as you please, you are to be de 
pended upon to be very nearly right.” 


EverRETT E,. JACKSON 


Wollaston, Mass. 


V. of F. W. 


Sirs: 

Time recently has given considerable space 
to the Spanish-American War Veterans, the 
G. A. R., the American Legion and their 
National Conventions which has been very 
interesting to all ex-service men. You over- 
looked, however, the National Encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the second largest ex-service men’s 
organization in the United States, which was 
recently held in Providence, R. I. I am taking 
the occasion to call our organization to your 
attention realizing that your proven fairness 
will cause no overlooking in the future. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is composed 
exclusively of men who have seen foreign 
service with American forces during time of 
war and hence is different from all other ex- 
service organizations in that we still continue 
to obtain new possible members and are a con- 
tinuing body... . 

RoGER PAYNE SMITH 

Junior Vice Commander 

Dept. Colorado-Wyoming. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


A Hindoo’s Complaint 


Sirs: 
It has been my good fortune to have the 
opportunity of reading your valuable magazine 


Time. I find much pleasure and benefit by 
reading Time. I make bold to write these few 
lines with a view that you would perhaps 


like to know what an Indian (Hindoo) thinks 
about your news magazine. 
At times, some information about Turkey, 





*Lord Dawson of Penn.—Eb. 
{Now termed Procress.—Ep. 
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Japan, Germany and some other countries js 
printed under ForeEIGN COUNTRIES, but to my 
surprise and disappointment nothing about 
India is ever seen.* India as you must know 
is a very ancient nation with an immense 
population and likely to grow into a very big 
nation. Being a dependent and slow moving 
nation little is known to the world about its 
movements and culture, habits, on the contrary 
sometimes the foreigners carry and propagate 
strange notions about this large country and 
its people. Hence I request to say that you 
will be doing justice to India and benefit to 
the whole world if you care to print something 
real and solid about India. 


B. R. Tet, Pandit. 


Khardi, India 
Eats Liver 
Sirs: 


In Trmg, Oct. 81, you printed a recipe for 
liver. I have pernicious anemia and must 
eat liver, and I am tired of it. Every time 
I see a slab of brown I get cross. But | 
must eat liver. Will you kindly tell me where 


I can get some recipes to vary my liver 
diet 7? 
MARIE HEILMANN 
Dallas, Tex. 
TIME has compiled a_ group of 


recipes to vary a liver diet. To Sub- 
scriber Heilmann TIME dispatched 4 
copy of these recipes. To every read- 
er who wishes them, TIME will dis- 
patch a copy of these recipes.—Ep. 


Zaharoff Commended 


Sirs: 
With what relief I read in your last issue 
[Dec. 5] that Sir Basil Zaharoff has burned his 


diary! To me, of course it could make no 
difference, but I know so many to whom 
it could. 


Perhaps now others will follow the example 


*But facts about India are often printed 
Will Pandit-Subscriber Teli please examine his 
back files ?—Eb. 


Ask 
Santa 


Claus! 


He knows what people want. He 
remembers that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Jack wanted to see the 
wheels go round—wheels of a 
train, of a watch, of a bicycle, 
of a dynamo. He knows well that 


Jack still wants to see the wheels 
go 


round,—thousands of wheels, 
wheels within wheels, wheels of 
the wheeling world. Send Jack a 
year’s ticket to TIME and he will 
see the whole world go round fifty- 
two times! 


True, this gift will require Santa 
Claus to make 52 trips instead of 
only one. But he won’t mind. He 
loves to be the bearer of good 
gifts. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 
Circulation Department 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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©What form of Investment 


is BEST ? 
Oo 


vo know, that regardless of 
a man’s earning power his 
financial position is finally deter- 
mined by the results he gets from the 
investment of his money. 


To get the dest results requires cer- 
tain specific, definite things. As you 
read what follows keep in mind 
your own methods, and you will see 
whether you are getting the best 
from your money. In the first place, 
a program that is sound for one man 
is not for another. Age, dependents, 
business prospects, amount of capi- 
tal and many other considerations 
are involved. 


Do you do this? 


The starting point is to take stock of 
all these personal factors. Secondly—after 
this has established the type of securities 
you should own—how much in bonds, 
how much in preferred and common 
stocks—the question arises as to what 
these securities should be, specifically. 
And, there are thousands of possibilities 
ranging from excellent to worthless. 
Thirdly —and this, too, is vital to full 
success; when should you buy? For in- 
stance, is ita good time right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
status, to post yourself and keep posted on 
business conditions, money rates and 
security trends, and lastly to select the 
most desirable individual stocks and 
bonds would seem nearly impossible for 
an individual. It is. Even if he had the 
time, the sources of information available 
to him simply are not adequate. 


Whether it is worthwhile to invest 
according to these principles can be 
answered by facts. The vast majority of 


speculators /ose money eventually. They 
may profit this year or next, but eventu- 
ally instead of an income return they show 
a capital /oss. A conservative investor, on 
the other hand, must content himself 
with 4%, 5% or 6%... nota large return, 
surely. 


BLADADAAADAADAAAD AA 
A SPECIAL PLAN 


As the size of an investment 
account increases, its complexities 
do likewise. It is self-evident that 
personal attention is valuable to 
all investors. Increasingly so, the 
large account should have dif- 
ferent, more highly individualized 
consideration if it is to be fully 
productive. 


That is the reason why Brook- 
mire’s not only urges personal 
consultation to a// clients, but also 
has a special supervisory plan for 
those whose capital is around the 
$25,000 mark or higher. 


We Oe Oe ee ee te 


Contrast with this Brookmire’s 1926 
recommendations; 60 stocks showed a 
gain of 1285% points; other published 
records of all recommendations made 
during the first quarter of 1927 estab- 
lished a similar high record of profits. 
These results are typical. Just so, for many 
years, year after year, Brookmire advice 
has made money for Brookmire clients. 


In view of these facts we think it is only 
good business for you as well as for us 
that you know something of the scope 
and field of usefulness of Brookmire 
Service, and what it offers that you can 
use. Equally important we want to estab- 
lish what it does not do. 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS FOR NEARLY A QUARTER CENTURY 
Cen Ae AW UAW OY Oat OW CW OW OA Oot OY OOY OXY VO VAY UAW OAT VOY WON AO OO a a rd 
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This advertisement seeks 
simply to set down a few facts 
you can turn into money. 


As investment counsellors we are con- 
cerned with both stocks and bonds. We 
urge personal consultation to supplement 
our regular bulletins. The Service dis- 
tinctly does not interest speculators. It is 
not intended for those who want to get 
rich over night. 


With safety 

Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to en- 
able careful, intelligent individuals to 
secure with safety a better-than-average 
return from their capital, whether it be 
$5,000 or $1,000,000. Nearly a quarter 
century of experience, a well rounded 
organization, a record of consistent accu- 
racy, a clientele of thousands of indi- 
viduals and institutions renewing their 
subscriptions year after year because they 
find it pays; that is your guaranty of suc- 
cess in this field when you subscribe to 
Brookmire Service. 


More complete information than can be 
given in this space is available. We shall 
be glad to forward it. 


It will be helpful to us and to you if you 
will indicate on the coupon or in your 
letter approximately the amount of your 
investment capital. As explained in this 
advertisement our services vary as do the 
problems and complexities of the small 
and large investor. The professional char- 
acter of these services and our close 
acquaintance with the situation of super- 
visory clients means that all information 
is kept in strictest confidence. This will 
be true also for any data you may care to 
give. We want to send you information 
that will apply to you and believe you, 
in turn, will want to help us do just this. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 

Please send me: (1) description of your Service; 
(2) complete list of 1926 and first 6 months of 
1927 recommendations; (3) your latest bulle- 
tins, advising what to do now. 

TM-K2 
Name . 


a 


My investment funds total about $ 
This information is nol necessary, if you prefer notto give it 
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positively phenomenal it is usually be- 
cause its product is far superior to the 
general average. 


2 A BUSINESS increases at a rate that is 


When a CITY increases its population at a 
phenomenal rate—without the aid of boom 
conditions—it is because of a superiority of 
the “products” it deals in—living and indus- 
trial advantages. 


In 1882 Roanoke, Va., had a population 
of only 400. 


Two year later this had increased to 5000. 
In six more years it had become 16,000. 


In 1927 Roanoke has a community popu- 
lation of 80,000. 


If you contemplate a new factory or a 
new distribution plant—find out WHY 
Roanoke has grown so rapidly. 


Find out why the largest plant of its kind in the 
world—making a product that can be manufactured 
almost anywhere—selected Roanoke. 


Write on your business stationery for the 
“Roanoke Brief.”’ 


It will give you some data on labor costs, power 
costs, transportation facilities, mearness to rich 
markets, etc., that may be a revelation to you. 


At least, investigate. When a city has shown such 
aremarkable growth as Roanoke, your data file will 
be incomplete unless it contains the information set 
forth in the “‘Roanoke Brief.” 


Write Chamber of Commerce 


213 Jerrerson STREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Plan Your Next Motor Trip 
through this Wonderful Section 


The Roanoke section offers more 
varied scenery to the mile than any other 
section of the country. Cloudland effects, 
beautiful valleys, rich farms and or- 
chards, mountain torrents, broad rivers, 
wonderful caverns, all meet your view, 
You'll be entertained royally at the excel. 
lent hotels in this region. 


We've planned a delightful route for 
you in the booklet “The Log of the 
Motorist Through the Valley of Virginia 
and the Shenandoah.” Write for it today. 


CxamBer or ComMMERCE 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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and burn their 
Old World if 


richest man, 
for the 


of Europe’s 

diaries. How well 

they do. ... 
Mary ELIZABETH ROBINN 


Boston, Mass. 


Appalled 


Sirs: 

I was appalled when I read A. E. Riving- 
ton’s letter [Nov. 21] in which he criticized 
his wife for having, in her kitchen, “... 
every machine known to man... .” Obviously, 
the nature of these machines is unknown to 
Rivington or he would be less supercilious to- 
ward them, and I may say, less supercilious 
toward his wife who is probably a_ very 
charming woman. 

...I1 dare say that A. E. Rivington would 
be only too delighted to sit at home all day 
twiddling his fingers while Mrs. Rivington 
worked hers to the bone cooking food for 
him and the children of which, judging by 
the tone of his letter, there are not less than 
ten. Mr. Rivington, in his serene assurance 
(“. ..I1 > will cancel her subscription. . .”’) 
probably thinks of himself as very forceful 
and clever;...and if I were Mrs. Riving- 
ton I would retaliate for having been made 
the laughingstock of Time readers by cancelling 
my marriage to Mr. Rivington. I detest such 


SARAH GooDWOOD 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Cheap Tactics” 


Sirs: 

I wish strenuously to object to your un- 
called for and _ gratuitious insult to the 
State of Vermont in your issue of Nov. 28, 


p. 12. 
In connection with article on the New Eng- 
land flood you state that Secretary Hoover 


says he “would be delighted to be associated 
with the people of Vermont” in _ rehabilitat- 
ing the state. Then you comment “New 


Hampshire, with $2,590,000 flood damage, asked 
no outside aid. Last week Governor Huntley 








Warmth inside of you, energy in every 
muscle, the will to do with all your 


might, these are the boons of perfect 
health. And the daily Shredded Wheat 


habit is an easy way to ac- 
quire it. Selected whole 
wheat with allthe proteins, <==" 


carbohydrates, mineral salts and vita- 
mines and bran retained! No wonder 


Shredded Wheat is healthful. 


SHRED) 





Made only by 
THE SHREDDED i 
WHEAT CO. » “ae 
Niagara Falls ~ 
New York ~ggfn” 
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Here is Zest for Adventure 





M. Spaulding called a special session of the 
New Hampshire legislature.” 

Of course the obvious inference is _ that 
Vermont has asked for outside aid and that 
no special session of the Legislature was 
called in Vermont. Quite the reverse is true. 
Governor John E. Weeks has called a special 
session of the Vermont Legislature and the 
people of Vermont have asked nobody to help 
them. 

The Red Cross has sent many workers in 
here and thousands of free will offerings have 
poured into the State to aid sufferers. At 
least one Boston bank has offered a_ loan 
of $1,000,000 to the State for rehabilitation 
purposes. All of these things were welcome 
and truly needed but Vermonters are not 
beggars. ... 

Mayhap you have not many subscribers in 


the Green Mountain State but you surely 
cannot expect to gain any by such cheap 
tactics. 


EDMUND P. SHAW 
Rutland, Vt. 


TIME meant no insult to Vermont. 
TIME’s comment (in a footnote) on 
New Hampshire was solely intended 
to explain why Secretary Hoover did 
not mention New Hampshire in say- 
ing he would gladly help. The mean- 
ing should perhaps have been made 
clearer by inserting “only” before 
the figure of New Hampshire flood 
damage, which was some 27.5 mil- 
ions less than Vermont’s. But New 
Hampshire might have resented hav- 
ing her damage thus “minimized.” 

As for “beggary,” it was as fact, 
not an innuendo, that TIME reported 
how Governor Weeks of Vermont tele- 
graphed, as soon as_ broken lines 
would. let him, to President Coolidge. 
Governor Weeks said: “. . . Our 
loss has been so great that we shall 
need all the assistance the Govern- 
ment and the Red Cross can give.” 
ED. 

















Warm Shredded Wheat to 
restore its crispness, and serve 
in hot milk. Add cream and 
sugar or salt as desired. It’s 
the perfect winter breakfast. 
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OUR little child . . . now budding into 

her teens... but reproduced in motion 
pictures just as she was in those days 
when her mother wanted her to stay that 
way always... 

The silver-haired grandmother . . . 
maybe gone now... but again coming into 
view... 

The sweetheart of yesterday, now the 
wife and mother, but again before you as 
in those days of romance ...in action... 
brightening your eyes with memories .. . 
tugging at your heartstrings. 

And the scene around the Christmas 
tree. The football game. The winter 
sports. You yourself... landing that famous 
musky or engaged in your special hobby. 

The perpetuation, in moving pictures, 
of the most cherished experiences, the re- 
kindling of past joys—such is the capacity 


back 


No gift thought, 
more lovely than this 


of Filmo. A possession princes are proud of. 
A gift inspiring lasting delight. 

“Made by the movie people.” That 
explains Filmo’s movie-taking and showing 
superiority. For over twenty years Bell 
& Howell have made the cameras and 
equipment used in producing practically 
all the feature movies shown at_ best 
theatres. Famous Players-Lasky, Para- 
mount, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, First Na- 
tional, DeMille, and others—use Bell & 
Howell cameras. 

So in Filmo equipment you get the result 
of specialized moving picture experience. 
Should lower-priced movie cameras and 
projectors be recommended for their so- 
called greater simplicity, remember: Fi/mo 
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simplicity more than 
matches any other. 





- 
Merely look through / = 
Filmo’s _spy-glass ‘““ \ ae ey 
viewfinder and press . y 
the button to take ati 
movies of theatre e. 
quality on the first “What you 


try. see, you get”’ 
Just think—two operations only—much easier 
than taking snapshots with an ordinary camera! No 
focusing for distance. No setting for time. No 
arduous viewfinding. No turning of films. Filmois 
the only amateur movie equipment adaptable to all 
conditions of light, speed, distance, and the various 
requirements of showing movies in the home. 


See your Filmo dealer for information on this 
matchless Christmas gift. Write us for NEW de- 
scriptive booklet “‘Filmo—Home Movies of the Better 
Kind,” just off the press. Bell & Howell Co., 1818 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill., New York, Hollywood, 
London (B & H Co. Ltd.) Established 1907. 















Filmo Projector shows your 
movies with theatre clarity and 
brilliance. Runs forward, back- 
ward or stops on any single pic- 
ture. Has wide industrial use. 
Simple attachment adds various 


developing and 
color tints. 


Filmo Cameras use Eastman The 
Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yel- 
low box, obtainable at practically 
all stores handling cameras and 
supplies. First 
return postage 
to your door. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 


spy-glass_ viewfinder, 
found only on Filmo, provides 


for getting exactly the scene you 

want when using any of the 14 

special interchangeable lenses. 

Optional mechanisms for taking 
s-l-o-w movies. 


cost covers 





——_—__( There is also Evemo, using professional standard (35 mm.) film, if you desire to commercialize your movies ) 
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PERSONAL | 
AMBASSADORS 


FRANKINCENSE and myrrh were the gifts of the 
Magi. Costly, exotic fragrances freighted with 
golden memories of the Orient, they were the first 
ambassadors from hearts overflowing with grati- 
tude. Twenty hundred years later, we, too, search 
the world for an outward visible expression of the 
love borne our dear ones, a silent legate to carry 
that message our hearts are too full to utter. 


By giving a Rolls-Royce, the supreme gesture is 
made. What son would not rejoice to bestow 
upon his parents a gift that is universally admitted 
to be the best in the world! A means of trans- 
portation unsurpassed for silent, effortless case of 
operation; a modern, gleaming galleon to sally 
forth in safety upon the seas of high adventure; 
an ¢ver-present and joyous reminder of the love 


of kith and kin. 


ROLLS- ROYCE 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Nota Bene:—Brewster coachwork is mounted on all Rolls-Royce New Phantom chassis, thereby 
affording intending purchasers the widest possible selection from America’s foremost coach-builder. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ Washington was like a village on 
the eve of a barn dance. Guests 
bustled and bundled into town on 
every train. There was a buzz of 
greetings, a helter-skelter of calls, 
a busy matching and arranging of 
programs. The White House received 
an ample quota of the more dis- 
tinguished guests as callers. The 
Administration, a thorough-going host, 
prepared all for the opening of the 
70th Congress. To the White House 
came: 

Secretary Wesley L. Jones of Wash- 
ington, to talk Merchant Marine from 
the Pacific point of view. 

Senators Charles Curtis and _ his 
lively colleague, Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, to introduce a band of Kansas 
flood-controllers headed by Governor 
Ben Sandford Paulen. 

Representatives Elbert S. Brigham 
and Ernest W. Gibson of the Presi- 
dent’s native Vermont, to show how 
Federal aid was needful to rebuild 
Vermont’s washed-out highways. 

The oldest of Senators, Francis 
Emory Warren (aged 83) of Wyom- 
ing, to introduce onetime (1918-19) 
Governor William Evelyn Cameron of 
Wyoming. 

Rentfro Banton Creager, Republi- 
can National Committeeman from 
Texas, to pay respects (see Booms). 

George Busby Christian, ‘who was 
President Harding’s secretary, with 
Chambermen of Commerce, to laud 
ene as a G. O. P. convention 
city. 

The Senators from Kansas, again, to 
recommend a friend for a judgeship. 

Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio, 
to recommend a friend for a judge- 
ship. 

Senator Charles Winfield Waterman 
of Colorado to introduce Ethel Pugh, 
aged 12, author of an essay on safety 
which won first prize in a national 
contest held by the Highway Educa- 
tion Board. 

Ambassador-designate to Cuba Col. 
Noble Brandon Judah, whom Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg presented with 
some formality. 


Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft of the U. S. Supreme Court to 
discuss the Philippines and, doubt- 
less, the impending appointment of a 
new Governor-General. As he put on 
his coat and started to leave the 
White House, Judge Taft’s constitu- 
tional smile took on a baffled expres- 


sion. He walked off but soon re- 
turned, heaving with discomfort. By 
mistake, he had been helped into the 
coat of Senator Robert Beecher 
Howell of Nebraska. Changing coats, 
Judge Taft chuckled something about 
reducing, walked off smiling broadly 
once more. Big but not bulky, Sena- 
tor Howell was closeted, all unknow- 
ing, in a 45-minute discussion of 
“general matters” with the President. 

The Italian Ambassador, Signor 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, with 60 
countrymen, members of the Vatican 
Choir. The latter presented the Presi- 
dent first with a collection of copper 
engravings of Vatican paintings, en- 
cased in tooled leather; second, with 
singing at the White House steps. 
Mrs. Coolidge listened from an upper 
window. 

President George M. Kober of the 
Washington Tuberculosis Association 
and Mona Laurent, a small girl in a 
white cape, came and gave President 
Coolidge his “stickers” (Christmas 
seals), thus inaugurating an annual 
national “t. b.”-prevention campaign. 

1,100 Americanization workers from 
Massachusetts, shepherded by Senator 
David Ignatius Walsh, to pay respects. 
C President Coolidge went to the 
Washington Monument on New Mexico 
Day (Dec. 2). Senator Andreius 
Aristieus Jones of New Mexico was 
there to receive and preside. Spec- 
tators craned and squinted upward 
through a drizzle while the President 
said: “. . . We are to dedicate the 
stone which New Mexico has em- 
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bodied in this noble monument. It 
represents not only the tribute of the 
Sunshine State to Washington but is 
a token of the part she has in the 
unity binding together our forty-eight 
commonwealths. This massive 
pile will sooner crumble and pass 
away than the fame of him whose 
name it bears. . . .” Some 250 feet 
above the speaker’s head, masons set 
New Mexico’s tablet of red sandstone 
into the obelisk.* It was the 47th 
stone so set, all States except Idaho 
having set their Washington Monu- 
ment stones. 


(@ Came the first of the Eight Fes- 
tive Thursdays at the White House 
—the evening of the Cabinet Dinner 
(see p. 10). Elsewhere in Washing- 
ton the Cuban Ambassador was din- 
ing the British Ambassador and the 
Minister from Salvador was dining 
the Minister to Salvador. The Min- 
ister from Switzerland was also en- 
tertaining. At the White House, 
besides the Cabinet & wives, were 
Vice President & Mrs. Dawes, Presi- 
dent William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, Budget Director 
& Mrs. Herbert Mayhew Lord, Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank G. Allen (he, a Boston 
leather man, was Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts 1925-1926), Mr. & 
Mrs. William Morgan Butler, Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank Waterman Stearns, Mr. & 
Mrs. Arthur Atwater Kent (radios), 
Colonel Blanton Winship (President 
Coolidge’s aide), Miss Mary Randolph 
(Mrs. Coolidge’s secretary), and a 
few more. On Thursdays yet to come 
were scheduled the diplomatic recep- 
tion, the diplomatic dinner, the judi- 
cial reception, the Supreme Court 
dinner, the Congressional reception, 
the Speaker’s dinner, the Army 

Navy reception. The New Year’s re- 
ception will be on Jan. 2, a Monday. 

@ The morning after the Cabinet 
party, President Coolidge welcomed 
eleven gentlemen with Congressional 
appetites for breakfast and conversa- 
tion—Senators Curtis of Kansas, 
Smoot of Utah, Watson of Indiana, 
Warren of Wyoming, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Harrison of Mississippi; 
Representatives Madden of Illinois, 
Green of Iowa, Snell of New York, 
Burton of Ohio, Garner of Texas. 

@ President & Mrs. Coolidge tele- 
graphed their sympathy to the widow 


*The President pointed out about the Wash- 
ington Monument (height 555 ft.): ‘Modeled 
after the obelisks of ancient Egypt, it differs 
from them in an essential particular. They 
are monoliths, hewn out of the solid rock. 
This is built stone on stone, forming a_ solid 
and harmonious structure, just as America is 
composed of 48 states joined by the cohesive 
power of our Constitution.” 























































of Chancellor Herbert Spencer Had- 
ley of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. Tr. Hadley, dead after 
Icng illness, had been a notable Re- 
publican Governor of Missouri (1909- 
1913). 


Booms 
Mr. Coolidge. The suspenseful 
drama of to-be-or-not-to-be, created 


and acted about the unresponsive figure 
of President Coolidge by his fellow 
Republicans, progressed last week as 
follows: : 

Republican National Committeemen 
arrived in Washington for their first 
real caucus of the 1928 campaign. 
Some of them were said to have heard 
President Coolidge say: “I wonder 
who could beat ‘Al’ Smith if I didn’t 
run?” 

The Republican town committee of 
Sudbury, Mass., voted almost unani- 
mously (6 to 1) to “use every art 
and effort” to draft President Cool- 
idge, advising the U. S. to double his 
salary and re-elect him for life. 

Philip M. Tucker, the Boston banker 
who last fortnight started and then 
obediently stopped a chain-letter boom 
for the Coolidge renomination (TIME, 
Dec. 5), could not refrain from say- 
ing: “The response to the petition 
sent out by me was like the bursting 
of a dam which held back the expres- 
sion of the people looking for some 
outlet to show their faith in Calvin 
Coolidge. . . .” 

Rentfro Banton Creager walked into 
the White House. Here was news, 
perhaps. Rentfro Creager comes from 
Brownsville, Tex. They call Rentfro 
Banton Creager “the red-headed roos- 
ter of the Rio Grande.” He was a 
customs collector under Presidents 
Taft and Roosevelt and a guberna- 
torial nominee in 1916. He has been 
State Republican Chairman of vast 
Texas since 1921 and he was asked 
by Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
to be Ambassador to Mexico. Rentfro 
Banton Creager is esteemed. 

It boded news—perhaps—when Mr. 
Creager walked into the White House 
last week, because early in November, 
when the Coolidge “choosiness” was 
at its foggiest, Mr. Creager was re- 
ported to have promised, in a char- 
acteristically red-headed moment, to 
walk right into the White House some 
day and “pound on the desk” and ask 
President Coolidge “just exactly what 
he meant by choosing not to run.” 
People on the Rio Grande wanted to 
know, and the red-headed rooster 
thereof would find out. 

But—National Committeeman Crea- 
ger issued from the White House last 
week very calm and newsless. “All 
this furor about what the President 
meant,” he said, “is in the minds of 
the people generally. But those who 
know Mr. Coolidge know what he 
meant ... that if he can have his 
way about it he will not be a can- 
didate.” 

Republican National Committeemen 


TIME 
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© Keystone 


“THE RED-HEADED ROOSTER OF THE 
Rio GRANDE” 
. walked into the White House. 


prefaced their caucus with pros and 
cons as to whether “he can have his 
way about it.” 


Mr. Dawes. Vice President Charles 
Gates Dawes called at the White 
House within a few hours of his re- 
turn last week to Washington. News- 
gatherers flocked. Pacing nervously, 
he dictated a statement in which he 
1) “assumed” that President Coolidge 
was not a candidate; 2) declared he 
himself was not a candidate; 3) de- 
clared his candidate was Frank Orren 
Lowden.* 


THE CABINET 


Dinner for Ten 


Amid pink chrysanthemums and 
maidenhair fern, and to the melo- 
dious murmuring of the Marine Band 
Orchestra, the Cabinet et ux. dined 
at the White House. It was the tra- 
ditional fiesta which Presidents always 
give their hardworking Secretaries 
after the latter have spent a busy 
season preparing reports, and before 
the hurly-burly of a Congressional 
session begins. 

All ten members were present, with 
seven of their eight wives.t+ 

In their evening gear and party 





*State Senator Clarence F. Buck of Illinois, 
manager of the Lowden boom, last week quot- 
ed Vice President Dawes as having said: 
“Anyone who questions my sincerity in back- 
ing Lowden, questions my integrity.” 

tMrs. Sargent could not come. Secretary 
Work is a _ widower. Secretary Mellon is 
divorced. 
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moods, the Secretaries did not much 
resemble the men they are during 
their working hours. Lately (a month 
ago) the Secretaries left their desks 
and followed their leader out to the 
White House lawn. Beside one of 
the gravelled paths, six chairs were 
arranged—five straightbacks and one 
armchair—for picture-taking. 

President Coolidge, in one of his 
new grey double-breasted suits, sat in 
the armchair, motioning short, white- 
haired Secretary Frank Billings Kel- 
logg to his right side. In the end 
chair on that side, well-built, well- 
dressed, young-looking Secretary of 
War Davis sat. 

Secretary Andrew William Mellon 
(Treasury), got the chair on_ the 
President’s immediate left, of course, 
He kept his chin up, with his lean, 
close-cropped, snowy head _ cocked 
alertly until the camera clicked. At- 
torney General John Garibaldi Sar- 
gent, physically the biggest Cabinet 
man, betrayed camera-shyness in his 
expressions of head, face, hands (one 
holding a cigar) and crossed legs. 
Postmaster General Harry Stewart 
New took his seat on the last chair, 
frowning benignly and nowhere nearly 
so tightly as Secretary Kellogg (whose 
expression was almost challenging) 
or the President (who had the sun 
in his left eye). 

The chairless back row looked far 
more happy than the front, like the 
carefree junior editors of a college 
publication who are always relegated 
to the back of the year-book picture. 
They did not have to worry about 
hands, feet or the bottoms of their 
coats. Stalwart, silver-haired Secre- 
tary James John Davis (Labor) put 
one hand in his pocket, straightened 
his shoulders and let a small boyish 
smile start. Next, bulking solidly be- 
hind the President, was Secretary 
Herbert Clark Hoover (Commerce) 
who casually plunged each hand into 
a trouser pocket (without brushing 
his coat back) and _ squinted pleas- 
antly. Secretary William M. Jardine 
(Agriculture), baldest Cabinet mem- 
ber, put his right hand in his trouser 
pocket (with coat swung back), hid 
his left hand behind him and gazed 
seriously, straight ahead. Secretary 
Hubert Work (Interior), but for 
whose mustache and Secretary Mel- 
lon’s this would be the first clean- 
shaven Cabinet in U. S._ history, 
frowned quizzically and held some- 
thing in his hands behind Attorney 
General Sargent’s head. Secretary 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur (Navy) let 
his long arms hang at his sides and 
peered forth from beneath the heaviest 
dark eyebrows and highest shock of 
hair in the Cabinet, through the only 
pair of spectacles (rimless) in the 
picture, 


Labor Report 


Immigration is the biggest row the 
Secretary of Labor has to hoe. Three 
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years ago strict quota laws went into 
effect to try and keep U. S. work for 
U. S. workmen and not overcrowd the 
“land of opportunity.” 

Last week, when Secretary Davis 
of Labor reported on fiscal 1927, his 
immigration figures received close at- 
tention. They showed: 

That despite quota laws, 41,895 
more aliens were admitted to the 
U. S. last year than in 1926—538,001 
to 496,106. 

Aliens leaving the U. S. for their 
homes were only 25,753 more numer- 
ous in 1927 than in 1926—253,508 to 
227,755. 

The net increase to U. S. popula- 
tion was thus 16,142 more than in 
1926—284,493 to 268,351. 


Why is immigration increasing even 
under strict quota laws? 

One reason was found in the rapid 
growth of the “non-immigrant alien” 
class. These aliens are supposed to be 
visitors or tourists. 

161,121 were admitted in 1925. 
191,618 were admitted in 1926. 


202,826 were admitted in 1927. 


The figures made it seem that many 
a “visitor” might be staying in the 

In addition, there are influxes over 
both the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders which are unrestricted by quotas. 
Southwesterners want no restriction 
on Mexican immigration, which pro- 
vides cheap ranch and mine labor. 


As to the nature of quota-country 
immigrants, Secretary Davis’ report 
showed three-fourths of them (254,- 
574 in 1927) to be able active persons 
in-the-prime-of-life; aged 16 to 44. 


War Report 


Leaving the state of the Army to 
Major-General Charles Pelot Summer- 
all, Chief of Staff, who reported con- 
ventionally that it was good, and the 
state of the air to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War F. Trubee Davison, who 
reported energetically that it was 
good and getting better, Secretary of 
War Davis devoted a major portion 
of his annual report to the state of 
the Philippine Islands, which the War 
Department governs. So thoroughly 
did Secretary Davis cover this subject 
that it seemed he must long have 
been girding himself to defend “Gen- 
eral Wood’s most fitting monument” 
from being transferred to control of 
the Department of the Interior—a 
transfer which has long been pro- 
posed and often postponed. 

Secretary Davis said: “Never has 
the government of the Philippine Is- 
lands been in so satisfactory and 
promising condition as today.” 

And Secretary Davis said: “Had 
each of the departments of the United 
States government participated in the 
administration of the islands to the 
extent which we are accustomed in the 


United States, it would have been im- 
possible to accomplish our primary 
purpose, the development of a people 
capable of self-government.” 

Two main points did Secretary 
Davis make: 1) Let the U. S. an- 
nounce definitely that it has no in- 
tention of withdrawing from the Phil- 
ippines for some time to come. This 
would stabilize the Filipino state of 
mind. 2) Let Filipino politics be sub- 
ordinated to Filipino economics. 


Commerce Report 


Are the “good times” so good? Can 
they continue? 


Business men who ask these ques- 
tions had waited to hear what the 
Secretary of Commerce would say 
this year. Secretary Hoover  pub- 
lished his report for fiscal 1927 last 
week. The gist of his generalizations 
was that never in the world’s history 
had a nation worked and lived so 
well as did the U. S. last year; never 
was prosperity so solidly founded 
(see p. 40). 


Treasury Retort 


Secretary Mellon of the Treasury 
issued his annual report last month 
for use by the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee of the House in preparing the 
tax bill. Secretary Mellon reported 
a $635,000,000 surplus for 1927; pre- 
dicted surpluses of $455,000,000 and 
$274,000,000 for 1928 and 1929 re- 
spectively. With the U. S. debt still 
18.5 billions big, and large Federal 
outlays in prospect, Secretary 
Mellon advised tax reduction of 
only $225,000,000. Other Republicans 
had hoped for a cut of 300 millions. 
Democrats had talked of cutting at 
least 350 millions. The U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce had demanded a cut 
of 400 millions. 


After hearing many witnesses, the 
Ways & Means Committee prepared 
a bill which called for a $250,000,000 
tax cut. This compromise figure was 
unlikely to be lowered by the Con- 
gress, nor raised much beyond $300,- 
000,000, if raised at all. 

But still the Chamber of Commerce, 
which, representing Business, is sup- 
posedly loyal to the Coolidge Admin- 
istration, cried out for a $400,000,000 
reduction. Last fortnight President 
Coolidge burst out angrily and called 
the Chamber of Commerce “absurd” 
in its insistance (TIME, Dec. 5). 

Besides demanding insistently, the 
Chambermen had criticized Secretary 
Mellon’s figures in such a way as to 
make his caution seem like cruelty-to- 
taxpayers. So last week Secretary 
Mellon backed up President Coolidge’s 
indigation with some of his own. Sec- 
retary Mellon wrote a “cudgelling,” 


“thwacking,” “rebuking,” “assailing” 
letter (as headlines called it) to 
President Lewis Eugene Pierson of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. He 
told Mr. Pierson, who is a _ banker, 
that he was surprised by the Cham- 
ber’s “misconception of facts”; by its 
“generalizations” about the surplus, 
which it had no accurate means of 
estimating; by downright errors in its 
figures. “Such carelessness,” said 
Secretary Mellon, “is perhaps excus- 
able in a general discussion . . . Cer- 
tainly it is hard to defend in a report 
which furnishes the basis for an at- 
tack on official estimates. . . . This 
is hardly worthy of a businessmen’s 
report.” 

Banker Pierson, unabashed, stuck 
to his guns. He intimated that the 
Chamber would reply in detail. He 
said: “The constituency of the Cham- 
ber is a cross section of the country. 
... After all, it is Congress which 
will pass the tax bill—not the Treas- 


ury Department, nor the National 
Chamber.” 


Quite Constitutional 


His Excellency Ahmed Moukhtar 
Bey, first Ambassador of the Turkish 
Republic to the U. S., arrived in 
Washington last week and called on 
Secretary of State Frank Billings 


Kellogg. 


The Secretary, hospitable, had al- 
ready put his guest at ease by spiking 
the recent statement attacking Moukh- 
tar Bey which was made by James 
Watson Gerard, onetime (1913-17) 
U. S. Ambassador to Germany (TIME, 
Dec. 5). 

Mr. Gerard had stated that, be- 
cause the Senate had not ratified the 
Lausanne Treaty, it is “unconstitu- 
tional” for an exchange of Ambassa- 
dors to take place between the U. S. 
and Turkish republics. At the State 
Department newsgatherers were 
roundly informed that the President 
of the United States does not require 
the authority of an act of Congress to 
exchange ambassadors with any 
country whatever, 


THE CONGRESS 


The Seventieth 


When the flags fly, as they did 
Monday for the first time since 
March, over the two boxlike wings of 
the high domed Capitol, the people 
of the U. S. are given to understand 
their will is being done. Do congress- 
men understand it that way? They 
swear they do. But such is the dig- 
nity of congressional membership, es- 
pecially in the Senate, that the popu- 
lar “you may” is almost inevitably 
superseded by the congressional “we 
do.” 


The psychology of Congress is one 
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GLASS 
. roosted quietly. 


of proud fraternity, not humble serv- 
ice. The House of Representatives is 
like a somewhat rowdy lodge of 435 
members. The Senate resembles a 
club of 96 much-mannered gentlemen 
—“the greatest club in the world.” 

The clublike atmosphere of the 
Senate which met last week was 
troubled and murky with the tail of 
the same storm which foundered the 
69th Senate. The new memberships 
of a gentleman from Pennsylvania 





ON.E.A. 


SCHALL 
His outlook is different. 
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HEFLIN 
He hates . the. Pope. 


and one from Illinois had been shown 
to have cost them and their friends 
more money than one could pleasantly 
admit. For Senator-elect Vare of Penn- 
sylvania, a plurality of nearly a quar- 
ter million votes—including the votes 
of a dead man, a five-year-old girl and 
at least 25 people who did not vote— 
had been procured at about three dol- 
lars per vote in 12 of Pennsylvania’s 
67 counties. To Senator-elect Frank L. 
Smith of Illinois, who was Public 
Utilities Commissioner at the time of 
his campaign, much unexplained 
money had been given by Samuel In- 
sull, Chicago Public Utilities tsar. 
In both states the people had twice 
affirmed their choice of these men, 
in primary and election, but that was 
before the Senate investigated “slush” 
funds. Words like “burglar” were 
flying last session when Senator David 
A. Reed of Pennsylvania retaliated 
upon his colleague-elect’s chief perse- 
cutor, Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri. With the Senate reconvened, 
“burglar” and worse were still in the 
air. The issue was joined again— 
whether the states shall send whom 
they will, how they will, to the Sen- 
ate, or whether the “greatest club” 
shall scrutinize and smell the rec- 
ords of all new members who apply 
at its door. 

It was bright and slushy out of 
doors, bright and “slushy” within. 
The “greatest club” came leisurely to 
its club rooms. The fading green 
carpet muffled their footsteps and the 
vaulted ceiling swallowed their greet- 
ings and conversation. Clerk Tom 
Crockett does not mind the bad 
acoustics. He used to be an actor and 
ean hurl his voice, which cracks like 
a quarterback’s, into the most re- 
mote corners of the gallery, even 
into the coatrooms. 

Not long after Clerk Crockett had 
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SHIPSTEAD 


He signed up for. action. 


adjusted his half-moon eye glasses 
and settled himself to inspect the 
Senate’s new roster, in padded white 
moustached Senator Warren, oldest 
member of all (83), to. look for 
something in his old brown desk, pat 
one of the page boys, inspect his pen 
nib. Then this “greatest shepherd 





ASHURST 
- + +» as impressive as ever. 
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WARREN 
He inspected his nib. 


since Abraham*” padded out again. 

Mrs. Hiram Johnson of California 
entered the Senator’s gallery, por- 
tending that her white crested hus- 
band was not far away. It was his 
duty this day to reintroduce his 
pompously paradoxical colleague, tow- 
ering Senator Shortridge, who took 
oath for a fresh term. 

Senator Ferris of Michigan was 
an early arrival—white silk mop, 





*So called because, as Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, he guides whole 
flocks of bills. 





HARRISON 
A prodder. 
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SIMMONS 
... very ‘bored. 


hands on hips, shaky step. A con- 
trast was rangy Jones of Washing: 
ton with his nautical lurch, his busy 
concentration at his desk. 


McKellar, the gladhanding Hibernian 
from Tennessee, blarneyed his way 
through a group containing dapper 
King of Utah, “the other Mormon” 
(Reed Smoot is the more famed). 
Even more dapper and noticeable was 
Ernst of Kentucky, “Ernstwhile a 
Senator,” as someone joked, but not 
this session. For some reason, “Ernst 
while” Senator Ernst flitted about all 
day. 

The most important Senator en- 
tered and soon shook hands with the 
most important-looking one. Swart 
Curtis of Kansas is most important 
because, from his quiet ‘aisle seat in 
the back row, he leads the majority 


party. Most-important-looking, a 
veritable redundancy in  statesman- 
hood with his elephantine frame, 


florid face and canary waistcoat, is 
Alabama’s Heflin, who mortally hates 
and fears the Roman Pope. 


Glass of Virginia, small, birdlike 
came in and roosted quietly. So di 
“the duck hunting dentist,” Ship- 
stead of Minnesota, the one-man party 
(Farmer Labor). His popularity 
might distress a less determined man, 
for besides him the Senate numbers 
just 48 Republicans (nominally) and 
47 Democrats. But Senator Ship- 
stead can tell a Progressive hawk 
from a Republican handsaw. He 
signed up with four of the only- 
nominal Republicans—Nye, Frazier, 
Blaine, LaFollette—to demand action 
on farm relief, Federal injunctions 
and Latin American policies. 

Of all the Senators, the youngest is 
one of the most troublesome to the 
regular Republicans, “Young Bob” 





@©Henry Miller 
BLEASE 
He loves all. ... 


LaFollette, chubby, shy and 33, does 
his young best to carry on as his 
Progressive father carried on before 
him. He was scheduled to reintro- 
duce his resolution of last spring con- 
demning presidential third terms. 
From the Democratic point of view 
it might seem like sending a boy on 





VARE 
soe SS 


unashamed. 
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CurTIS 
. . . the most important. 


a man’s errand to let “Young Bob” 
do this. But sometimes a boy does 
better than a man, especially on a 
saucy errand. Through “Young Bob” 
the Democrats will see their purpose 
served without loading. themselves 
with responsibility or “radicalism.” 
Similar Democrat-through-Progressive 
strategems may occur frequently this 
session. 

The Senators-suspect came in. Mr. 
Smith seemed to lack the confidence 
which he displays in the print on a 
large signboard in front of his Illinois 
country home. He looked grateful for 
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JOHNSON 
... reintroduced a paradox. 


©Henry Miller 
ROBINSON 
He confered goodnaturedly. 


every handshake he got, every con- 
versation he was let into. Once he 
missed a handshake and had to fumble 
his coat button. The Senate is his 
life ambition—and his seat was near- 
est the door. 


Mr. Vare’s seat was further with- 
in the room. He walked in and sat 
upon it like an ostler at his master’s 
wedding, awkward but proud, morti- 
fied but grinning, sheepish without 
shame. There was much in store for 
him to endure—the prodding of Mis- 
sissippi’s Harrison, the cold twitting 
of Nebraska’s Norris, the _ rabbit- 
punching of Missouri’s Reed. The lat- 
ter chewed softly on his cigar, glanc- 
ing only now and again across the 
aisle where sat the other Reed, hag- 
gard but urbane, threatening to fili- 
buster for his colleague. 


To their desks they all came—all 
but New Mexico’s Jones, Delaware’s 
duPont, Montana’s stormy Walsh. 
Senator duPont had only lately had 
his larynx removed. Senator Walsh’s 
eyes were bothering him and, hear- 
ing he was to have teeth extracted, 
some people wished the teeth could 
be removed from his methods at the 
same time. Having conducted the 
Oil Inquiry, he now plans a Power 
Probe. 

In they came—ruddy Robinson of 
Arkansas, chief Democrat, to confer 
good naturedly with any who passed 
by; his lieutenant Simmons, of North 
Carolina, who looked very bored; 
small-eyed Watson of Indiana, quieter 
than usual; Connecticut’s Bingham, a 
tailor’s joy with suave words for 
every one; Ashurst of Arizona, im- 
pressive as ever; flowery Blease of 
South Carolina who “loves all the 
citizens of America,” New Hamp- 
shire’s tart Moses, who would rather 


Senator, 





NorrRIS 
A cold twitter. 


speak unexpectedly or not at all; 
Idaho’s bearlike Borah. 

Alone but not aloof sat the blind 
Minnesota’s_ Schall. His 
whole outlook is different, says his 
wife, now that he has a German 
police dog, “Lux,” to lead him. 

Around and about, in and _ out, 
hands in pockets, wandered  gray- 
suited, round-shouldered Caraway of 
Arkansas, shrewd sarcastigator. He 
hates to sit down and seldom does so. 
This morning he was caught far from 
his desk, between two pages down 
in front, as the prayer began. 

After the prayer, roll call. Then 


SMooT 


He is the more famed. 
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WALSH 


They want his teeth. 


new members for oaths.* Mr. Smith of 
*Seven of the seated Senators had experi- 
enced the suspense of getting seated. Senator 
Smoot of Utah was viewed askance in 1903 
for his Mormonism. Senator Moses of New 
Hampsire was challenged in 1918 by the 
then Senator Pomerene of Ohio. The election 
of Senator Mayfield of Texas was investigated 
in 1928. In 1925, Senator Schall of Minne- 
sota had to have a recount. Senator Gould 
of Maine was embarrassed last year by a 
bribery. incident which Senator Walsh of Mon- 


tana remembered. Senator Nye of North 
Dakota had trouble getting his appointment 
in 1925 by his governor accredited. Senator 
Brookhart of Iowa was rejected on a_ re- 
count last year, but returned in triumph 
this year. 


It was the second time Senator-elect Smith’s 
admittance had been questioned. 
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D. REED 
“Burglar” and worse were in the air. 
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WATSON 


He was quieter than usual. 


Illinois got as far as the aisle. Mr. 
Vare did not even attempt to rise. 
By prearrangement Senator Norris, 
the parliamentary philosopher, voiced 


the objections of Insurgents and 
Democrats. The suspects “stood 
aside.” In a perfunctory bark, Vice 


President Dawes declared the Seven- 
tieth Senate adjourned for the day. 


PROHIBITION 


Wet Speech 


Governor Albert Cabell Ritchie of 
Maryland, Wet Democrat, ate haggis* 
with the St. Andrew’s Society last 
week in Manhattan. Said he: “About 
the only things that make eyes flash 
and stir human emotions now are 
Prohibition, the K. K. K., religious in- 


tolerance and Fundamentalism... . 
The real question is not whether 
you are ‘wet’ or ‘dry,’ to use the 


inept phrases of the hour, but whether 
there should be a national, blanket 
law governing any such question of 
personal conduct when that law re- 
ceives neither sanction nor regard 
among large communities and groups 
of the people.” 


Dry Plans 


The Treasury Department §  an- 
nounced its policy for Prohibition en- 


*Scottish pudding. Recipe: mince & season 
the heart, liver, lungs, kidneys etc. of a sheep or 
calf; put in suet, onion, oatmeal, blood; wrap 
& tie the mixture in the animal’s stomach; 
boil. 





BINGHAM 
«++ With suave words for every one. 


forcement in 1928. Last year, some 
24 millions were appropriated for the 
Prohibition unit’s work in 1927. Next 
year’s expenses were expected to be 
heavier. But since its reorganization 
as a branch of the civil service, the 
Bureau is more efficient. And, de- 
cided the Bureau, were moneys not 
spent as in the past on buying lec- 
turers to preach, literature to parade 
and statistics to prove the triumphs 
of Prohibition, there would be plenty 
to spread around on straight en- 
forcement. The Treasury Department 
therefore announced that it would 
cease to preach, parade and prove; 
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J. REED 
. . « the tail of the storm. 











that it would practice only; would 
ask no increased appropriation for 
1928. 


Anti-Salooners. “The strategy we 
should employ today is to arouse our 
people and get them into the fight. 
Get the church people at the bat. Let 
them have their innings.... The 
Anti-Saloon League and the W.C. T. U. 
have never been and never will be 
supergovernment.* But we have said 
to the people that the time has come 
to take our government out of the 
hands of the bootleggers and put it 
back' where it belongs.” So said Su- 
perintendent Francis Scott McBride of 
the Anti-Saloon League last month. 


Last week there were rumblings 
among Anti-Salooners who gathered 
in Washington, D. C., for a caucus. 
They rumbled that Superintendent Mc- 
Bride was not “militant” enough. The 
League was planning to raise and 
spend a million per year for five years 
in a_ battle-to-the-death with ‘leg- 
gers. ... 


Wet Plans 


What the Anti-Saloon League has 
done, the Association against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment seeks to undo. 
What the late Wayne B. Wheeler was 
to Dryness, Captain William H. Stay- 
ton is to Wetness. Captain Stayton, 
an ex-Navy man now in the shipping 
business at Baltimore, is less vocal 
than was Mr. Wheeler. But Captain 
Stayton has been working away “‘pa- 
tiently” for eight years as the brain 
and muscle of the A. A. P. A. Now 
& again he is heard from, as he was 
‘last week. 

Atlantic Coast Republicans, includ- 
ing Senator Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey, Representative-elect James M. 
Beck of Philadelphia, Representative 
John Philip Hill of Baltimore, one- 
time (1915-17) Senator James Wol- 
cott Wadsworth Jr. of New York and 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, attended a din- 
ner at the Union League Club, Man- 
hattan.. Mr. Wadsworth and Presi- 
dent Butler made orations but the 
oracle of the evening was Captain 
Stayton, who outlined his Associa- 
tion’s plans for next year. 

Captain Stayton repeated his re- 


marks another evening at another 
dinner, given anonymously at a Man- 





*Ferreting into campaign funds in Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator James A. Reed and his com- 
mittee discovered that the W. C. T. U. had 
raised $250,000 for a “‘Governor’s Enforcement 
Fund” after the Legislature had refused to 
voté money for Governor Gifford Pinchot to 
enforce Prohibition. The W. C. T. U. had an 
office in the State Capitol and paid for prose- 
cutions brought in the name of Pennsylvania. 
. . - National Anti-Saloon funds for assist- 
ing Prohibition enforcement from 1921 to 1925 
were about $500,000 per annum—exclusive of 
millions raised by state Leagues. (Time, July 
5, 1926). 
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hattan. hotel and attended by indus- 
trialists, bankers, lawyers. 

Captain Stayton’s desires & devices 
were as follows: 

Desires: To see if the U. S. feels 
about Prohibition as it felt last de- 
cade. If feeling has changed, to re- 
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Capt. W. H. STAYTON 


He seeks to undo. 


peal the 18th Amendment and deal 
with “the liquor question,” which the 
A. A. P. A. admits exists, in some 
other way, perhaps by the “Quebec 
Plan” (government dispensaries). 

Devices: To persuade both political 
parties to stand for a national Prohi- 
bition referendum. To send two let- 
ters, costing 5c each, to the 27,000,000 
citizens who will register to vote 
next year. To defray the $3,000,000 
which this letter campaign and other 
publicity would cost, by inviting citi- 
zens and corporations to contribute in 
proportion to what they would save 
per annum if a liquor tax should re- 
place the income tax. Failing a na- 
tional referendum, to obtain more 
state referenda.* 

Captain Stayton paraphrased an 
imaginary income-taxpayer’s reason- 
ing: “‘I want to get rid of these 
taxes. If the average man wants to 
drink beer and pay taxes on it, why, 
hell, let him do it.’” 

@ Captain Stayton bowed to his 
chief foe. “The Anti-Saloon league is 





*Eight State referenda with liquor the issue 
have been held since all the states except Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island ratified the 18th 






Amendment. These resulted as follaws: 
Wet % Dry % 

OED. cxccisssescunapeinmsinssniahiasinsmnicbibvsbibie 77 23 
California we a 53 
Missouri ae 66 
Montana ......... wee 58 47 
New York —— «WO 25 
Wisconsin 66 34 
Illinois 60 40 
Colorado - 41 59 

States remaining Dry—3. States turned 
Wet-<5. 
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as afraid of a referendum a8 a woman 
is of a mouse.” 

@ Superintendent McBride of the 
Anti-Saloon League bowed to Captain 
Stayton and the A. A. P. A.: “They 
can get it [U. S. sentiment on liquor] 
for 50c in any good almanac or other 
compilation of the returns of last 
election.”* 


While Cat’s Away 


Where might be the-last-place-in- 
the-world that prohibition agents 
would look for a moonshine still? 
One such place might be the clump 
of trees in the field behind the barn 
on the farm belonging to Dry Crv- 
sader William Eugene (“pussyfoot”) 
Johnson near Smithville Flats, N. Y. 
So thought some shrewd person. Last 
week, in the clump of trees in the 
field behind the barn of Crusader 
Johnson—who visits his farm only in 
the summer—State troopers found 
vats, stoves, coils and 14 copper boil- 
ers to contain 200 gallons. 


CATASTROPHE 


Vermont Vitality 


Following the suggestion of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover that the 
best sequel to a_ destructive flood 
is a flow of credit (TIME, Nov. 28), 
a committee of New England bankers 
chosen by the New England Council 
announced the formation of two cor- 
porations: 

1) The New England Flood Credit 
Corporation, chartered in Delaware; 
a holding company to find the mar- 
ket and sell $1,000,000 worth of guar- 
anty stock in— 

2) The Vermont Flood Credit Cor- 
poration, chartered in Vermont. Ver- 
monters will be asked to take up 
$250,000 of the stock; outsiders $750,- 
000. Vermont bankers will make re- 
lief loans to flood victims, accepting 
character to supplement collateral. 
If there are losses on the loans, the 
V. F. C. Corp. will shoulder 50%. 
Most of the V. F. C. Corp’s directors 
are to be Vermonters and though the 
Corporation is designed to live only 
one year, its guarantees will stand 
for five years. 

Such was the financial aid devised 
by self-reliant New England business- 
men to restore the vitality of private 
enterprise. 


At Moritfelier, Vermont’s legisla- 
tors were awed by the damage their 
capital had suffered from the raging 
Winooski River. Going into a special 


*A mistake. No national referendum was 
held on Prohibition in 1924.—Ed. 

7Delaware is a popular state for persons 
desirous of forming temporary or dummy cor- 
porations. Delaware does not tax stock of 
Delaware corporations held by non-residents 
of Delaware. 
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session, they listened to Governor 
John E. Weeks as he read from the 
46th Psalm “Therefore will we not 
fear . though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled.” They voted an $8,500,000 
bond issue to restore highways and 
bridges; authorized the Emergency 
Board to borrow $1,500,000 for other 
relief measures; voted to loan the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain R. R. 
$300,000 from State funds; expressed 
their sorrow at the death of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor S. Hollister Jackson, 
drowned at Barre, Vt. 


New Hampshire. With only $3,- 
000,000 flood damage (compared to 
Vermont’s $30,000,000), New Hamp- 
shire believed itself able to rehabili- 
tate itself by taxation alone. In a 
special session last week, the New 
Hampshire House voted a special is- 
sue of 4% bonds tobe issued up to 
$3,000,000, as needed; voted also to 
increase the state gasoline tax from 
8c per gallon to 4c. 


RACES 
Jews “Who’s Who” 


The American Hebrew Magazine 
(weekly) published a “Who’s Who” 
of Jewry, based on achievements in 
1927. Two non-Jews had the honor 
of being included—Dr. George Foot 
Moore of Harvard for his book 
Judaism in the First Centuries of 
the Christian Era, and John Davi- 
son Rockefeller Jr. for his gifts to 
Jewish causes. 

Jews & Jewesses saluted included: 
Sculptors Jo Davidson, Jacob Epstein, 
Max Kalisch; Aviation Promoters 
Daniel Guggenheim, Harry F. Gug- 
genheim, Charles A. Levine; Benchers 
& Barristers Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Carolyn From- 
berg Loeb, Joseph N. Proskauer, Sam- 
uel Untermyer; Civic Benefactors 
Albert M. Greenfield (Philadelphia), 
Albert S. Lavenson (Oakland, Calif.), 
Abraham CC. Ratshesky (Boston), 
Mortimer L. Schiff (New York), Mrs. 
Moses Schoenberg (St. Louis); Civic 
Workers Edward A. Filene (Boston), 
Adolph Lewisohn (New York); Edu- 
cators Cyrus Adler, Abraham Flex- 
ner, Felix Frankfurter; Education 
Benefactors George S. Cohen,* Simon 
Guggenheim, Louis B. Kuppenheimer, 





*Not to be confused with George M. Cohan, 
Trish theatre man. Mr. Cohan of Houston, 
Tex. gave a building to Rice Institute, named 
it for his father & mother (still living) and 
planned to endow it with instalments from 
his yearly income. 


Charles A. Wimpfheimer; Interna- 
tionalists Leo S. Rowe, Simon W. 
Straus, Felix M. Warburg; Journal- 
ists Walter Lippmann, Adolph S. 
Ochs, Louis Wiley; Authors Lewis 
Browne, Octavus Roy Cohen, Edna 
Ferber, Arthur Guiterman, George S. 
Hellman, Fannie Hurst, Manuel Kom- 
roff, Maria Moravsky, Emanie N. 
Sachs, ‘Thyra Samter Winslow; Cin- 
ema Men William Fox, Carl Laemmle, 
Samuel L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel, Harry 
M. Warner, Adolph Zukor; Musicians 
Ernest Bloch, Aaron Copland, George 
Gershwin, Mischa Levitski, Nikolai 
Sokoloff; National Benefactors Julius 
Rosenwald, Aaron Sapiro; “Popular 
Citizens” William Ackerman (Merid- 
ian, Miss.), Ralph Jonas (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), Lucius N. Littauer (Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.); Public Officials Esther 
Andrews (Brookline, Mass.), William 
Freidman (Dade City, Fla.), Leon 
Schwarz (Mobile, Ala.), Alvin A. 
Wolff (St. Louis); Scientists A. A. 
Michelson, Leon S. Moisseiff, Paul 
Radin; Theatre Men Gustav Blum, 
Jed Harris, George S. Kaufman, Al 
Lewis, Samson Raphaelson, Muni Wis- 
enfrend; Women Welfare Workers 
Mrs. . Sidney _C. Borg (New York), 
Amelia Greenwald (Meridian, Miss.), 
Mrs. Joseph Leblang (New. York), 
Sophie Irene Loeb (New York), Mrs. 
Leopold Plaut (New York,) Mrs. 
William D. Sporborg (Port Chester, 
N. Y.), Lillian D. Wald (New York). 


t 


Potentate Deported 


Five years ago, Marcus Garvey, 
orotund Jamaican, paraded through 
Harlem, the cultural capital of his 
race in the U. S., in uniforms brightly 
befitting “His Highness the Potentate 
of the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association and Provisional General 
of Africa.” Then he became a janitor 
of Atlanta Penitentiary. Four years 
ago he was convicted of fraudulent 
use of the U. S. mails in selling the 
stock of the Black Star Line, by which 
he proposed to transport U.:S. Negroes 
to their aboriginal home and for 
which he actually purchased a second- 
hand flagship. He began serving a 
five-year term in 1925. Q 

Last month Marcus Garvey’s term 


was commuted by President Cool- 
idge, at the instance of “Attorney 
General John Garibaldi: . Sargent. 
Since Marcus Garvey had never 


taken out his final citizenship papers, 
he was eligible for deportation as 
an undesirable alien. ; 

When Amy Garvey heard that her 
husband was to leave Atlanta, she 
beamed and bustled in her Harlem 
apartment. She did not believe they 
could deport Marcus Garvey. And 
she did believe Marcus Garvey still 
had $500,000 of the five millions he 
collected from his’ fellow Negroes. “I 


did not buy a turkey for Thanksgiv- 
ing,” said Amy Garvey, “but if I can 
reflect on having my husband back, 
that will be much better than choice 
viands.” 3 


But Amy Garvey’s hopes soon 
faded. Last week, to a chorus of 
“Amens” and “Ain’t-that-the-truths,” 
Marcus Garvey made his farewell 
speech from the top deck of the 
S. S. Saramacca, sailing from New 
Orleans to Panama, whence Marcus 
Garvey was to be shunted along to 


Jamaica. “His Highness, the Poten- 
tate” was in excellent form and 
spirits. 


“I leave America fully as happy 
as when I came,” he elucidated, “in 
that my relationship with the Negro 
people was most pleasant and in- 
spiring, and I shall work forever in 
their behalf. 


“The program of Nationalism is 
as important now as it ever was. 
. . . The program I represent is not 
hostile to the white race or any other 
race. All that I want to do is to com- 
plete the freedom of the Negro eco- 
nomically and culturally and make 
him a full man... .” 


In Chicago 

The second largest Negro city 
in the world (population 206,000) 
stretches its easygoing length and 
breadth over several square miles of 
southern Chicaguvu. Some 41,000 of 
the inhabitants go to the polls, where 
it can be taken for granted they will 
vote for Abraham Lincoln’s party 
(Republican). 

The largest Negro city in the world 
is concentrated on the eastern upper 
tip of Manhattan Island. But Harlem 
is by no means exclusively a Lincoln- 
loving land. That is, its inhabitants 
have learned, like their Jewish neigh- 
bors in the nearby Bronx, to vote 
with the Irish Democrats of Tam- 
many Hall; to admire Democratic 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Perceiving this, Chicago Democrats 
have taken hope. Last week they 
announced a plan to dispel the Re- 
publican shadow from south Chicago. 
They were reported to have obtained 
the most famed citizen of Negro Chi- 
cago to work for Governor Al Smith 
and the Democracy. 

The most famed Negro citizen of 
Chicago is an enormous man, physi- 
cally and by reputation. He speaks 
seldom and never loudly, with a 
mouth which is completely furnished 
with gold teeth. He lives quietly 
and motors with ponderous solemnity 
about his private affairs in an ex- 
pensive automobile. Doubtless he will 
say only a.few words at the Demo- 
cratic rallies, but a few words will be 
enough. Grown impressively corpu- 
lent since his greatest day, tailored 
handsomely, loyally admired, Most- 












Famed-Negro-Citizen (“Jack”) John- 
son of Chicago might well become, 
if properly coached, as potent politi- 
cally as he once was pugilistically.* 


WOMEN 
Fifth in Sight 


By virtue of two male voices up- 
raised last week, it was virtually as- 
sured that another woman will enter 
Congress soon. At present there are 
four U. S. Congresswomen—Mrs. 
Florence Prag Kahn of California, 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Mass- 
achusetts, Mrs. John W. Langley of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Mary P. Norton of 
New Jersey. The new & likely candi- 
date is Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
daughter and widow of politicians, 
who wittily copied President Coolidge 
and “chose” to run for Republican 
Congresswoman-at-large from Illinois. 
The male voices which last week 
boomed Mrs. McCormick’s nomination 
in the primary next spring and her 
election next autumn, came from the 
heights and depths of her party. 

From the depths came a throaty 
rumble of assent from William Hale 
(“Big Bill”) Thompson, blatant Mayor 
of Chicago. From the heights, at a 
luncheon of the Illinois Republican 
Women’s Clubs, came the _ staccato 
bark of Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes, who said: 

“JT am for the women. I recognize 
their sincerity. When it comes to 
making mistakes I think the men 
can give women cards and spades.t 

“I am so much for the women that 
I am for Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick. ... I’ve known her since 
she was a girl and at such a time as 
this I think it’s a pretty poor sort of 
man who wouldn’t stand up for his 
friends.” 


Slogans 


C “EicHt YEARS oF WALL STREET— 
Give MAIN STREET A CHANCE!”— 


Mrs. Wilbur W. Hubbard, Chester- 
town, Md. 

C “Tarirr RELIEF MEANS FARM 
RevieF!”—F. N. Martin, Newberry, 
S. C. 


C “By THem Loots Ye SHALL KNow 





*World’s heavyweight champion, 1910-1915. 
#Term from the card game called Casino. 
There are 11 points possible in this game 
(not counting ‘“sweeps’’). “Cards” (taking 
most tricks) counts 3 points. “Spades” (taking 
most of the suit) counts 1. To “give cards & 
spades” is, therefore, to give a 36% handicap. 
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THEM!”—Bessie M. O’Neil, 
field, Mass, 


Might any or all of these slogans 
help the Democrats unhorse the Re- 
publicans in 1928? The slogan com- 
mittee of the Woman’s National Demo- 
cratic Club (Washington, D. C.), 
hoped so. They were announced last 
week as the best of 800 slogans the 
committee obtained in its nationwide 
slogan-motto-jingle-limerick-rhyme con- 
contest (TIME, Sept. 26). The com- 
mittee paid $100, $50 and $25 for the 
above prizewinners, as promised. The 
Mrs. Hubbard who won first prize 
is First Vice-President of the Woman’s 
National Democratic Club. Two of 
the other slogans submitted were is- 
sued for publication. One from Wash- 
ington said: “My eye! We’re 
One from California said: 


Spring- 


dry!” 
“You 


bet! We’re wet!” 

As the women Democrats doubtless 
knew, most famed political slogans 
have either been  struck-off in the 


heat of great partisan moments or 
have emerged from nowhere to win 
no prizes for their anonymous au- 
thors. In a bygone day, a _ slogan 
contest would have seemed as absurd 
as the idea of women voting. Fancy 
a dame of 1840 penning a note to a 
Mrs. Hubbard of Chesterton, Md.: 
“We have received your nice slogan 
and it wins the prize.” In _ 1840, 
men were shouting in the _ torch-lit 
streets: “Fifty-four-forty or fight!” 


In 1856, Republicans punned: “Free 
soil, free speech, free men and Fre- 
mont.” 

A resounding, if somewhat vague, 
slogan was Theodore Roosevelt’s cry 
in 1912: “We stand at Armageddon 
and fight for the Lord.” This was 
far less successful than the gluttonous 
Republican shout of 1896: “McKin- 
ley and the full dinner pail!” And 
the 1916 Wilson motto: “He kept 
us out of war!” 

One of the most successful slogans 
of all time was Warren G. Harding’s 
“Back to normalcy,” embarrassingly 
illiterate but far more euphonious 
than “Back to normality” would have 
been. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“* Revelations” 


The U. S. public has acquired very 
distinct and damning impressions of 
the Harding administration from a 
novel and play, both called Revelry. 
Perhaps Revelations would be a good 
title for the retort to Revelry which 
Col. Charles R. Forbes, Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau during’ the 
Harding régime, last week published 
in newspapers. Col. Forbes had just 
been released from Leavenworth peni- 





*In Hawaii, when Col. Forbes was Commis- 
sioner of Public Works there and Senator- 
elect Harding was touring. 
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tentiary after serving a sentence for 
fraud in connection with a_ hospital 
built by the Veterans’ Bureau in Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s home town (North- 
ampton, Mass.). 


Col. Forbes’ main purpose in life 
now is, he says, to clear the good 
name of his dear friend, President 
Harding, “the most unhappy man I 
have ever known.” 


Excerpts and _ statements-of-fact 
from the Revelations of Col. Forbes: 


qa “I recall that as we sat at the 
rim of a crater,* looking down into 
the seething mass of molten lava, he 
{Mr. Harding] said: ‘This is God’s 
work and He alone can quiet the 
flame.’ He was truly spiritual.” 


@ “He spoke feelingly of a man’s 
responsibilities to his home and _ he 
believed implicitly in the sanctity of 


one’s own castle.” 
@ “He was truly a Senator of all 
America.” 


q@ “It is claimed that Harry Daugh- 
erty was responsible for Harding’s 
candidacy for the presidency. This 
is incorrect. The real sponsor and 
advocate was Florence Kling Hard- 
ing, his strongminded and ambitious 
wife.... His candidacy was dis- 
cussed at a conference with Theodore 
Roosevelt in the office of the Outlook 
in New York City [as early as] in 
1915.” 


@ To the late Dr. Charles E. Saw- 
yer, President Harding’s personal phy- 
sician, was turned over a five thou- 
sand dollar campaign contribution. 
Dr. Sawyer bought five thousand dol- 
lars worth of whiskey with it, which 
was stored and served at the Hard- 
ing residence in Marion, Ohio. This 
was in 1920. 


@ “Dr. Sawyer ... whom the Pres- 
ident made a Brigadier General, sought 
to dominate the Bureau* and its em- 
ployees and to destroy my _ policies. 
He carried falsehoods to the Presi- 
dent and sought to locate hospitals 
in a way that would be advantageous 
to his own interests. A homeopath 
himself, he sought to have homeo- 
paths replace allopaths. He _ estab- 
lished a_ stool-pigeon system within 
the Bureau and in other departments 
of the government as well. He was 
a vain, strutting little creature and 
fancied that he had a great attrac- 
tion for women. He held himself out 
to be the personal representative of 
the President and he spoke with a 
great show of authority when as- 
serting his position.” 

@ Bold President Harding attendeda 
showing of the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight film at the home of Publisher 





“The Veterans’ Bureau (war risk insurance). 
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Edward B. (“Ned”) McLean of the 
Washington Post. “Of course, we all 
knew that the law had been broken in 
the transportation of the film to 
Washington. It was amusing to see 
how every one who was there joined 
the purity squad when the news 
leaked out that the film had been 
shown.” 

@ Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair was 
often a caller and overnight guest at 
the White House before the Teapot 
Dome oil lease was consummated. 
President Harding said: “Well, I 
guess there will be hell to pay but 
these fellows seem to know what they 
are doing.” 

a “On Christmas Day in 1921, I had 
a telephone call from Mrs. Carolyn 
Votaw, the President’s sister, who 
was at the White House: ‘Come on 
over, she said, ‘Wernie wants to talk 
to you.’ She always called the Pres- 
ident ‘Wernie.’ I went over and found 
the President sitting all alone in his 
office and evidently very depressed. 
fle said, ‘Merry Christmas,’ reached 
into a right-hand drawer of his desk, 
pulled out a plug of Piper Heidsieck 
and took a chew. He got up and 
looked out on the White House garden 
and said: ‘Help yourself to a cig- 
aret.’ 


“T took a cigaret, lit it, and went 
over and stood beside him. He said: 
‘This is a hell of a Christmas,’ I 
asked him what was the matter and 
he replied: ‘Everything is the mat- 
ter.” I gathered from his mutterings 
that things were not all right with 
him in his domestic life. In this same 
conversation the President told me 
that there were things going on in the 
public business that he didn’t ap- 
prove but that he was helpless to stop 
them. 


“Later that day I met old Sawyer, 
who was there every morning to feel 
the President’s pulse and advise a new 
brand of pills. Sawyer laughed and 
said: ‘God, they had a hell of a row 
this morning.’ He meant the Presi- 
dent and his wife. 

“One night I went out with the 
President to the rear lawn of the 
White House, and he cried. ... “Let’s 
take a walk,’ he said, and we walked 
down to about the centre of the 
grounds and sat on a bench, and he 
told me how unhappy he was and how 
empty his life had been... .” 


“ Peter Bond” 


A man who signed himself “Peter 
Bond” on English and French _ hotel 


registers last month, experienced last 
week some of the sensations of a 
fugitive from justice. “Peter Bond” 
(that was not his real name, of 





© International 
“PETER BOND” 


All went well. 


course) had done no wrong. In the 
course of his duty he had simply 
found it necessary to let two of his 
fellow-men die whom he could have 
saved. The nervous strain of seeing 
this duty and doing it as he saw 
it had made “Peter Bond” want a 
vacation. Vacationing, he called him- 
self “Peter Bond” to escape the no- 
tice of persons who had been interest- 
ed in the two dead men, friends & 
enemies alike. “Peter Bond” was 
tired of those two dead men. 


All went well with “Peter Bond” 
until last fortnight, when sensation- 
mongers in Boston announced that 
Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts had been “missing” since 
early November. The report was soon 
corrected by Governor Fuller’s secre- 
tary, who said he knew perfectly well 
where Governor Fuller was and when 
he was coming back from a vacation. 
Governor Fuller’s secretary was re- 
ported to have denied that his em- 
ployer was in Europe. 


Nevertheless, “Peter Bond’s” secret 
was threatened when a Paris news- 
gatherer learned from a quick-eyed 
Paris porter that “Peter Bond’s” lug- 
gage was marked A. T. F. The same 
sharp-eyes had also noticed that_a 
telegram from “Peter Bond” to the 


Mayor of St. Mihiel was signed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts. ‘Peter 
Bond’s” secret vanished when, — just 
before the S. S. Olympic cleared from 
Cherbourg for the U. S. last week, a 
newsgatherer accosted him on deck 
and asked the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for a statement. Having es- 
caped as “Peter Bond” from possible 
jeering, or worse, from Red friends 
of the late Anarchists: Sacco & Van- 
zetti, Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of 
Massachusetts said: “I have noth- 
ing to say.” To many a dull-witted 
fellow-passenger on the Olympic, 
“Peter Bond” remained mere Peter 
Bond. 


At Culebra Cut 


Dr. Belisario Porras, onetime (1918- 
20; 1924) president of Panama, last 
week announced he would cause a 
statue of Theodore Roosevelt by 
Sculptress Gertrude Vanderbilt (Mrs. 
Harry Payne) Whitney, to be erected 
at Culebra Cut, on the Panama Canal. 
It was easy to foresee that U. S. 
poets might seize this news as a 
theme with a classic precedent. 


The classic precedent, however, con- 
tains an error. The traveler who 
first stood “silent upon a peak in 
Darien” was not “stout Cortez” 
(Hernando Cortez) as sung by Poet 
John Keats. It was Vasco Nunez De 
Balboa. Poets celebrating the pro- 
posed Roosevelt statue should bear in 
mind that Darien is an eastern dis- 
trict of the Republic of Panama, on 
the Caribbean side. Culebra Hill, 
upon which the Roosevelt statue will 
stand silent overlooking the spot 
where the last dikes were blasted to 
join ocean with ocean, is near the 
southern (Pacific) end of the strip of 
territory which alert President Roose- 
velt bought for $10,000,000* from the 
infant Republic of Panama in 1903 
(Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty) the in- 
stant the Panamen revolted from Co- 
lombia, which had warily been refus- 
ing President Roosevelt’s overtures.} 

“Oh, Mr. President,” cried Attorney 
General Philander Chase Knox, “do 
not let so great an achievement suf- 
fer from any taint of legality!” 





*Plus an annuity of $250,000 to begin ten 
years after purchase. 


+The revolt of the Panamen was not, as 
is often charged, instigated by the Roosevelt 


Administration. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
French engineer, engineered the _ revolution, 
which was _ bloodless. President Roosevelt 


quickly sent warships to support the new gov- 
ernment. Explaining this to his Cabinet, 
President Roosevelt said: “I simply lifted my 
foot.” 


TIME 
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THE LEAGUE 


Poland v. Lithuania 


Again to Geneva hurried the tired 
statesmen who gather periodically 
’round a green-topped horseshoe table 
and become the Council of the League 
of Nations. Looming, last week, for 
their consideration were the em- 
broiled affairs of two minor dictators: 
Prime Minister Augustine Valdemaras 
of Lithuania, and Prime Minister 
Josef Pilsudski, erratic Pole. 


Status Quo. Marshal Pilsudski in- 
sisted, last week in Warsaw, that he 
had positive knowledge of recent Lith- 
uanian mobilization against Poland. 
Commenting to flabbergasted report- 
ers, he charged that Premier Valde- 
maras of Lithuania is a “man whose 
proper home is an insane asylum... 

_ absolutely unaccountable for his acts 
...a ‘superpatriot?’ who was a 
Russian for a long time, then posed 
as a German, finally coming out a 
Lithuanian.” 

Of himself Pilsudski said, modestly: 
“I walked the floor the entire night 
after hearing of the Lithuanian mo- 
bilization, dreading the horrors of war 
and fearing on the other hand to let 
my people suffer invasion through de- 
laying military action. Finally, I de- 
cided to put the entire matter into 
thé hands of the League of Nations.” 

Meanwhile, at Kovno, Lithuanian 
capital, Premier Valdemaras _ told 
newsgatherers that Polish troops were 
menacing Lithuania with “intimida- 
tory and provocative actions.” He 
added, nervously: “This cannot go on 
forever... yet it is inconceivable 
that Poland should think of seizing 
Lithuania by force of arms, seeing 
that Poland is on the League of 
Nations Council and that Lithuania 
is also a member. Our country has 
little over two millions population— 
small, as compared to Poland’s 29,000,- 
000, but in such an event the whole 
nation would sink its differences and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, and I 
know that the peasantry would fly to 
arms to repel the invader.” 

When news of Piisudski’s charges 
reached Kovno, harassed Premier 


Valdemaras promptly denied that 
Lithuanian troops had been wmo- 
bilized against Poland, then  or- 


dered his bags packed, and set out 
for Geneva to enlist the Council’s 
aid. Simultaneously, Marshal Pil- 
sudski was said to have declared that 
he might “at any moment” hurry after 
Polish Foreign Minister August Zal- 
eski, who was charged with represent- 
ing his country on the Council. 

Even stolid Swiss were appalled at 
the possibility that Premiers Pilsud- 
ski and Valdemaras, both choleric 
characters, might meet like colliding 
comets in the musty League Secreta- 
riat building. Meanwhile many a 

S. citizen asked: “What’s the 


U. 
ltrouble between Lithuania and Po- 
Jand?” 


Perennial Quarrel. Poland and Lith- 


uania are both states which carved 
themselves out from the onetime Rus- 
sian Empire, when it fell; and their 
quarrels arise from the fact that each 


_ ~ 





DICTATOR PILSUDSKI 
He walked the floor the entire night. 


has persisted in a militant desire to 
continue carving and to wrest from 
the other certain provinces. 

Notably the district of Vilna, birth- 
place of Marshal Pilsudski, changed 
hands between Lithuania and Poland 
no less than five times in the year 
1920. Eventually Vilna was seized 
with great firmness by the Polish 
General Zeligovski (Oct. 9, 1920), and 
this fait accompli was recognized by 
the Council of Ambassadors (TIME, 
March 31, 1923). Since 1920, how- 
ever, both countries have remained in 
a nominal “state of war,” and quar- 
rels on every possible minor issue 
have been incessant. 

Premier Valdemaras of Lithuania 
(less picturesque and well known 
than Marshal Pulsudski) was the 
first prime minister of his country 
(1918), and has represented Lithu- 
ania at almost every important in- 
ternational conference since. A 
scholar, a brilliant speaker command- 
ing ten languages, he bases his 
political strength squarely on a plat- 
form of ardent nationalism. That he 
has been of many nationalities, in the 
legal sense, is explained by the fact 
that the district in which he was 
born has been, during his lifetime, 
once Russian, once German, several 
times Lithuanian and is now Polish. 
By general repute Premier Valde- 
maras is deemed relatively normal, in 
contrast with the unguessable moods 
and eccentricities of Marshal Pil- 
sudski. 





Disarm!’ 


“In our opinion, the best guarantee 
of security for all people is imme- 
diate and complete disarmament. 
. . . The disarmament commission [of 
the League of Nations] is merely 
decorative and has not advanced dis- 
armament a single step. . . . Should 
our plans for complete World dis- 
armament seem too complex, at first, 
that is because complete disarmament 
has always been treated as a forbid- 
den subject and has never been thor- 
oughly dealt with.” 

Such were words flung, last week 
at Geneva, by a stout, leather-lunged, 
aggressive Russian at the gentlemen 
who compose the League’s Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission (TIME, 
Sept. 26, et seq.). The gentlemen, 
having been called “purely decora- 
tive,’ sat unmoved. The Russian, 
Comrade Maxim Maximovitch Litvi- 
nov, Assistant Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union, then proposed that 
every nation should: 

I. Destroy all weapons, ammu- 
nition, military supplies, and appara- 
tus for chemical warfare. 

II. Scrap all war boats and mili- 
tary or naval aircraft. 

III. Disband all combatant forces, 
and cease to call up citizens for mili- 
tary training. 

IV. Abolish military, naval and 
air ministries, as well as_ general 
staffs and corps of officers. 

V. Enact legislation making war 
activity of any kind a crime against 
the State. 

VI. Summon a World Conference 
in March, 1928, to give these _ pro- 
posals final form. 

VII. Enforce the entire program 
throughout the Globe within four 
years. 

Silence. Comrade Litvinov, conclud- 
ing his speech, offers the Soviet pro- 
posal in the form of a motion. ... 
Silence. . . . The motion is not sec- 
onded. . . . Litvinov stands for a long 
minute, lips pursed, brow furrowed, 
interrogative. -Then the League 
gentlemen vent their feelings by ad- 
journing for luncheon. 

When the Commission re-convenes, 
that afternoon, there are speeches in 
reply to Litvinov. The Delegate of 
France, M. Joseph Paul-Boncour, takes 
him softly and indulgently to task for 
disparaging and seeking to hurry the 
progress of the League toward Secur- 
ity: a goal deemed inseparable from 
Disarmament. “If our progress has 
been slow,” says M. Paul-Boncour, 
“the real fault lies in a lack of ‘the 


international spirit’ throughout the 
World, which no one can remedy in 
ie Pr es 

There follows the Delegate of 


Czechoslovakia, keen, supple Foreign 
Minister Edouard Benes (Benesch) who 
casually observes that he sees noth- 
ing very new about the Soviet plan. 
The late U. S. President Woodrow 
Wilson, says Benes, envisioned whole- 
sale scrapping of armaments... . 
Swiftly, now, the elastic League 
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Raw Materials 


Agricultural for textiles, to- 
bacco manufacture, canning, 
packing, tanning, etc. 


Lumber for furniture, wood 
products, paper, pulp and 
chemicals. 


Mineral for ceramics and 
electrical porcelains, refracto- 
ries, brick, tile and clay prod- 
ucts, building material, etc. 


Labor 


Skilled, especially in textile 
and wood-working lines. 


Unskflled, at present on farms, 
outnumbers that in factories 
three to one. Keen, loyal, 
teachable, 99% native born, 
nearly 70% white. 


Power 


The Nation's outstanding 
hydro-electric development, 
based on a combination of 
heavy rainfall in the neigh- 
boring mountain region and 
unmatched drainage and stor- 
age facilities. 


Overhead 


Land is plentiful, and con- 
struction shares in the region’s 
low costs. Both contribute 
their part to industrial ad- 
vancement. Heating, due to 
the equable climate, is at a 
minimum. Legislation is fa- 
vorable to industry, never 
confiscatory nor hampering. 





here 


have their meeting point 





SEVENTY-TWO manufacturing plants have lo- 
cated in Piedmont Carolinas during the last twelve 
months—an average of six a month. What evi- 
dence proved to them the wisdom of locating here? 


Engineering studies of raw material sources and 
prices, labor supply and wage scales, land and con- 
struction costs, and power resources show that a// 
these elements of low production costs meet in a 
focal point here. The average is substantially lower 
than in older, more highly industrialized areas. And 
in addition: 


Investigation shows that in and adjacent to Pied- 
mont Carolinas there is a large, active market, cap- 
able of absorbing many products not yet supplied 
locally. 


The section’s nationally famous system of paved 
roads facilitates communication between related 
industries and knits the whole region into a com- 
pact community. Legislation is favorable to indus- 
try. Living conditions, due to the mild bracing 
climate, are ideal. 


All these economic forces combine to make far 
seeing manufacturers realize the impossible handi- 
caps of old, congested, highly industrialized areas; 
and attract them to the freedom and opportunity 
of Piedmont Carolinas. 


FACTS 


FACTS. Detailed, concrete facts that 
apply to your business. You will find 
this book gives you just the informa- 
tion you want. Send for it, addressing 
Industrial Department, Room 1709 
Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
It will be mailed you willingly and 
promptly. Your sales and purchasing 
departments can use copies, too. 
Write—today. 


Markets 


Mass markets, based on the 
prosperity of industrial work- 
ers and farm owners, offers 
unusual opportunities. Espe- 
cially foods and feed stuffs 
($235,000,000 importedannu- 
ally) ceramics, electrical ap- 
pliances (the Nation’s record 
market) clothing, shoes, etc. 


Industrial markets include 
not only machinery and sup- 
plies ($107,000,000 annually 
used by Southern textile 
mills) but also semi-finished 
products and material that 
supplement present indus- 
tries, as paints, varnishes, up- 
holstery fabrics, etc. 


Highways 


4,000 miles of paved and hard 
surfaced road form a network 
over the whole region. 


Living Conditions 


Unexcelled schools. Splendid 
recreational facilities in Caro- 
lina world-famous mountain 
and seacoast resorts. No ser- 
vant problem. No congestion 
or slums. Workingmen can 
afford spacious building plots 
(75 or 85x 200). Homes are 
inexpensive and comfortable. 
Towns are modern and at the 
same time uncrowded. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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machinery resumes its normal course. 
The Commission votes to defer addi- 
tional debate on the Soviet proposal 
until it meets again, in March. 
Litvinov has to be content with this, 
and seems not unhappy amid such 
pleasant surroundings. He is _ re- 
ceiving scores of congratulatory mes- 
sages. One is from Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard,* Chairman of the Manhattan 
Women’s Peace Society. Cables she: 
“Thrilled by Russia’s forward step 
toward world peace, the only one pos- 
sible if we would really have true 
peace between nations.” 


At Washington, the 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, William Edgar Borah, says: 
“The loitering, hesitating cheese-par- 
ing efforts at disarmament heretofore 
made will really get nowhere. . . 
do not think the proposal of Russia 
is in bad faith. I do not think Ger- 
many’s manifested desire for disarma- 
ment is in bad faith. I have no idea 
that either Russia or Germany expects 
complete disarmament, and I have an 
idea that while radical proposals have 
been made, much less radical pro- 
posals will be acceptable. But I think 
both the Russian and German leaders 
would like to see pronounced steps 
toward disarmament.” 


Security. Having smothered the 
Russian disarmament scare, the Pre- 
paratory Commission for Disarmament 
proceeded, last week, to the routine 
business of creating a new subordinate 
body: The Arbitration and Security 
Commission. 

This was composed of exactly the 
same members as the parent Dis- 
armament Commission, except that the 
Russian and U. S. Delegates an- 
nounced themselves unable to partici- 
pate. Comrade Litvinov finally con- 
sented to sit as an “observer”; but 
the U. S. Delegate, Hugh R. Wilson, 
U. S. Minister to Switzerland, had 
inflexible instructions from Washing- 
ton. 

The United States, he announced, 
could not co-operate in the work of 
the Arbitration and Security Commis- 
sion “because of our determination 
to leave to the European nations 
those matters which are peculiarly 
their own concern and not ours.” 

Next day the new Security Com- 
mission adjourned until February, 
after mapping an agenda for itself 
which contemplates a study of how 
Security may be achieved by a _ net- 


Chairman of 


work of “regional pacts,” such as 
the Locarno Treaties (TIME, Nov. 2, 
1925). The Disarmament Commis- 


sion also adjourned, but not until 
the British Delegate, Lord Cush- 
endun, had made a significant pro- 
nouncement. He, a_ sturdy Ulster 
patriot, declared: “The empire has 
reduced our army and navy, volun- 
tarily, to the lowest possible level con- 
sistent with safety. We have 
stripped off our clothes and have 
nothing else to take off.” 

*Mother of Oswald Garrison Villard, editor- 


owner of the Nation; daughter of the late 
William Lloyd Garrison, Abolitionist. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


“Cowardly Slander” 


David Lloyd George replied, last 
week, to the hundreds of articles 
ground out against him, year after 
year, because he is thought to con- 


ees 





Mr. GEORGE 
“J have worked hard.” 


trol a secret political fund (TIME, 
Jan, 31) often charged to total more 
than £3,000,000 ($15,000,000). 

The sheer immensity of such a sum 
would constitute the best reason why 
it should not exist as a_ political 
“war chest’; but enemies of Mr. 
George, having failed to make him 
disclose the significant total, began 
some six months ago to hound him 
about where the money came from 
in the first place. 

To smoke out the Welshman they 
have flayed him for pursuing a com- 
mon practice: that of allegedly 
accepting party contributions from 
commoners who were raised to the 
peerage during his term as Prime 
Minister (1916-22). Because this 
charge has been shrewdly ignored by 
Mr. George, a new one was started 
recently. By word of mouth it was 
alleged that his private purse has been 
swollen from his secret party fund. 

Smoked out at last, Mr. George laid 
about him last week. Canny, he still 
concealed the one essential fact: how 
much money there is in his secret 
fund. On other points he went the 
limit in a bristling press statement. 

Wrote he: “Not one penny of the 
fund has ever been handled by me 
and not one penny have I ever touched 
for my private use.... 

“Since I left office, I have worked 
hard as a journalist to earn my liveli- 
hood—I am pleased to say with some 
success. My articles have appeared 


in almost every great country in the 
world and my emoluments from this 
source during these four years have 
been much greater than the aggregate 
of my salaries during seventeen years 
of office. This statement would have 
been an unwarrantable boast on -my 
part had it not been rendered neces- 
sary by the cowardly slander private- 
ly circulated as to my use of party 
SURGER, +. e's 

“The National Liberal Political fund 
was collected by the whips of that 
party in exactly the same way as 
every other political fund, Whig or 
Tory, Liberal or Conservative, for well 
over a century. ... As for the honor 
lists* during my Premiership, they 
were prepared by the chief whips in 
the usual way. They were then sub- 
mitted to the joint leaders of the 
coalition, myself and Bonar Law, and 
afterward Sir Austin Chamberlain,+ 
who succeeded him. We sat together 
in joint meeting to consider and settle 
those lists. The claims were urged 
on purely public grounds. ... During 
the existence of the National Liberal 
Party, until after the general elec- 
tion of 1923 the fund was admin- 
istered by the whips of the party 
without reference to me. When the 
party dissolved the administration 
passed to a committee of three form- 
er whips, the Right Hon. Charles A. 
McCurdy, K. C.; Sir William Edge 
and Major Gwilym Lloyd George,** 
who are still members of the Fund 
Committee. I was never even con- 
sulted, except on large questions of 
policy. 

“Most of the fund, the amount of 
which has been caustically exagger- 
ated, was derived from the sale of 
certain newspaper properties,i+ in 
which almost all of it was invested. 
The fact that those papers should 
have prospered naturally excited the 
envy of journals which were flounder- 
ing helplessly in the mud.” 


“Muddling” Checked 


His Majesty & Her Majesty patri- 
otically impersonated, last week, the 
roles of a stupid workman and work- 
woman trying to operate complex fac- 
tory machinery on the good old 
British plan for “muddling through.” 
Scene: the “Safety in Industry” room 
at the new Home Office Industrial 
Museum, London. 

Action: the King-Emperor ap- 
proached a huge power press and 
thrust into it, with well simulated care- 
lessness, not only an object to be 


*Recommending to His Majesty persons slat- 
ed for elevation to or in the peerage. 

tAlways a Unionist (liberal conservative), 
he served in the coalition Cabinet of Liberal 
Premier Loyd George, but is now Foreign 
Secretary in the Conservative Cabinet of 
Premier Stanley Baldwin. 

**Son to David. 

ttThe London Daily Chronicle, The Sunday 
News, The Edinburgh Evening News, The 
Yorkshire Evening News and the Doncaster 
Gazette. 
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pressed but also his right hand. As 
the huge plunger crashed down, per- 
turbed eyewitnesses could barely fol- 
low the lightning movement of a rub- 
ber guard which brusquely pushed 
the royal hand & fore-arm to a safe 
distance. 

Inaction: as the Queen-Empress 
was operating an ironing machine, 
the mechanism suddenly went dead. 


One more half turn of the heated 
rollers would have drawn _ between 
them and crushed Her Majesty’s 
fingers. 


Passage to Germany 


Britons ought to set sail for Ger- 
many without passports or visas of 
any sort. Germans should make the 
reverse voyage unhampered by official 
red tape. These statements seemed so 
self-evident to British and German 
statesmen, during the past week, that 
an agreement was reached whereby 
citizens of either country may visit 
the other when equipped merely with 
proof of their nationality. 


. . . 


Rats 


Brown house rats grew desperate in 
the “London Basin” district, last week, 
as heavy rains flooded their lairs with 
seepage and made sodden the nests 
of mother rats. 

Father rats shortly held a conclave, 
or, if they did not, the surprising 
event which proceeded to occur was 
all the less explicable. Simultaneously, 
the rats and ratlings poured up from 
their cellars by tens, scores & hun- 
dreds, to hurry, drab and sopping, 
out to the old Lea Valley Road to- 
ward high, unflooded Epping Forest. 
epeiestrians and cyclists on the road 
did ‘not pause or hold their ground 
as the pattering squealing rats ap- 
proached. Frightened they retreated 
into neighboring fields and circum- 
stantially related afterwards that the 
rats were led by an immense bull- 
rodent—his eyes (according to one 
gifted witness) “red and glaring.” 

While dogs bayed, horses bolted 
whinnying, and even motor cars were 
turned around for flight, the rats 
scurried on—turning the road _ into 
an undulant brown snake. At last 
the snake reached Epping Forest, 
slithered in, dissolved into rat-families 
which fought and clawed each other 
for the better nesting places. Shocked 
squirrels looked on, chattering . bck 

Next morning outraged humans 
came with guns.‘ Men-children helped 
their fathers to dispatch the rats. 
Dogs recovered courage and scented 
out lairs into which lethal gas was 
pumped. Romanticists hoped that the 
great, “glaring-eyed” bull-rat escaped. 


FRANCE 
“Without Displeasure” 


An invitation to Signor Mussolini, 
requesting a personal conference with 
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©Acme 
HOWARD C. CHRISTY 


“He let us do anything we wanted.” 
(See col. 38) 


him, was the nub of a speech delivered, 
last week, to the Chamber of Deputies 
by Foreign Minister Aristide Briand. 
Said he: “Speaking for myself and 
for my country, we are friends of 
Italy. ... Despite the friction which 
is said to exist, I am firmly convinced 
that an accord can be made between 
the two countries. ... During the 
War, Signor Mussolini was one of 
the greatest helpers in the collabora- 
tion of his country with France and 
I never can forget it. I am asked 
why I do not confer with him. Yet 
we have met several times and I would 
meet him again tomorrow without the 
least displeasure. .. .” 

Although a large section of the 
Chamber rose cheering, at this remark, 
the Italian Ambassador at Paris, Count 
Manzoni, was reported vexed that M. 
Briand had chosen so lukewarm a 
phrase as “without displeasure.” Next 
morning obliging Aristide Briand de- 
clared that he had actually said “with 
pleasure,” and the _ official steno- 
graphic record of the Chamber was 
altered accordingly. 


Wise Decree 
“Impossible, Monsieur,” has _ been 
the sorrowful response of countless 
French tobacconists when stranded 
U. S. men have managed to gasp 
out: “Avez-vous Chesterfields?” or 
“Donnez-moi des Luckies.” 

To relieve this serious situation, to 
get U. S. smoke to U. S. smokers 
in France, the Government of Pre- 
mier Raymond Poincaré issued, last 
week, a wise decree. Hereafter, dur- 
ing the U. S. tourist season, special 
credits will be extended to small 
dealers by the State Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly, thus enabling them to stock 
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U. S. cigarets during the period of 
peak demand. 


ITALY 
Mussolini Praised 

President Calvin Coolidge, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Will H. Hays and 
Mrs. Edward L. Doheny are among 
sitters who have sat for portraits to 
Howard Chandler Christy, deft and 
prolific creator of girl head covers for 
magazines. Last week Artist & Mrs. 
Christy reached Manhattan on _ the 
Italian Liner Conte Rosso (Red 
Count). Soon impertinent newsgath- 
erers were asking: “Did you paint 
Mussolini?” 

Broad and smug came an answer- 
ing smile from the left-handed little 
man who gets $1,700 for a magazine 
cover. Quietly he replied that among 
his luggage was a portrait for which 
Il Duce had posed three times. ... 

Mrs. Christy, vivacious, cut in. 
Cried she: “Mussolini is the most 
marvelous man I ever knew. He has 
charm, personality, strength, a sense 
of humor. He is a genius! He is 
so wonderful that every other man 
you meet after you have seen him 
seems flat and dull!” 

Artist Christy, fired by his wife 
to enthusiasm, cried: ‘Mussolini is 
perfect. . . . He let us do anything 
we wanted—anything. . . . I could go 
in for a sitting feeling pretty low. 
One look at him and I was filled 
with enthusiasm. He radiates power, 
and you catch some of it from him!” 

Calm, Artist Christy announced 
that he would at once put on view 
at his apartment (No. 1 West 67th 
St., Manhattan) not only his new 
portrait of Mussolini but another de- 
‘eet pa Crown Prince Humberto of 
Italy. 


GERMANY 
Fourth Group 


Biologists of the State Medical De- 
partment of Wiirttemberg analyzed, 
last week, blood samples taken from 
a man, a young woman, a babe. Im- 
personal, they reported that the man 
and the young woman belong to 
the second “blood group,” while the 
child belongs to the fourth. Sum- 
ming up, they wrote: “A child in- 
variably inherits its blood group 
characteristics from one or the other 
parent. As, in the present case, 
neither the mother’s nor the alleged 
father’s blood shows the character- 
istics found in the child, the only 
conclusion possible is that parentage 
by the accused man is excluded.” 

This report was accepted last 
week by the lower criminal court 
at Ellwangen, Wiirttemberg, when it 
handed down for the first time a 
verdict based on the blood test method 
of determining parentage. The court, 
thoroughgoing, suppressed all names, 
to protect the honor of the man un- 
justly accused, then sentenced the 
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with its dreariness and freezing winds, 


Now That Winter Has Cor 


the glorious 


3 


Land Of Sunshine Beckons 


You surely must have 


longed to tread other lands than those of home. 


Maybe 


you are weary and surfeited with the humdrum, foot-worn paths of Europe and the 


Orient. In either case, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


extends to you a new, fresh, ever-varied and delightful panorama of changing scene and life, 


not to be found elsewhere. 





primeval life moving side by side. 
sunshine warming and lighting each happy hour. 


A number of luxurious cruises to 
South Africa have been arranged 
this winter. They offer you the 
opportunity of a lifetime. Choose 
which of the beautifully equipped 
steamers you prefer. Every care 
has been taken to assure your 
_ and pleasure. Each boat 
has been specially arranged to in- 
sure ease and luxury, from the 
time you leave New York —Inde- 
pendent trips may be easily ar- 
ranged, on fast modern vessels if 
you prefer. 


South Africa is a land of invigorating 
climate, where life is full of song and 
pleasure. Here modern civilization moves 
cheek by jowl alongside of picturesque, 
quaint, dignified native Kraal life—Side 
by side with modern surgery witch doc- 
tors still ply their craft. 


Here you will experience pleasures and thrills that will cheer your heart and remain ever a delight 
in your memory. South Africa is a veritable treasure house of fascinating wonders—a Pandora 
Box from which your hands will draw out, every moment, some new and wonderful happiness,— 

a continuous round of charms which never pall or cloy. 


Here you will see sights you can never see elsewhere under like conditions—civilization and 
And, in addition, a veritable flood of general health-giving 
Come to South Africa. 


You will find striking animal life and 
luxurious, flowering vegetation of unique 
and interesting character, glorious flowers 
and luxuriant fruits. The beauties of 
the Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens 
offer a striking contrast to the primeval 
forests. You can use a ricksha pulled by 
a warrior Zulu or, if you prefer, an 
American automobile is at your disposal. 
You will find modern comfortable hotel 
accommodations. You travel on swift 
modern railway trains, or 
over miles of iron stone motor 
roads; while at eventide, if 
you desire, you enjoy the 
latest “hits” at the theatres 
or drink in the glory of the 
Victoria Falls by moonlight. 
There are many things in 
South Africa you can never 
see in other countries: 
Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fietds 
Mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins 








The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Surf Bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 
Sea angling from rock bound coasts 
for the finest sporting fish of the world. 
Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the 
angler’s paradise. 

Golf on sporty courses midst nearby 
towering mountains. 

Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, 
ant-heap courts. 

The de /uxe cruises to South Africa this 
winter are rapidly being booked. You 
will find this trip a pleasurable relax- 
ation and enjoy scenes and activities 
which will always remain a delightful 
reminiscence. 

Write for detailed information and free 
booklet, “Historical Résume” or send 
12c (to cover postage) for fully illustrated 
travel literature. 


TOURIST BUREAU OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Room 657—No. 11 Broadway, 
acini ent rr i 


| 


New York City 
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scheming young woman to six months’ 
imprisonment. 


RUSSIA 


Disorder in the Ukraine? 


So many scare-stories of revolts in 
the Ukraine have come of late from 
neighboring Rumanian sources that 
last week U. S. staff correspondents 
were despatched to learn the truth. 
These gentry, having prowled ginger- 
ly up and down the Rumanian side of 
the Russo-Rumanian frontier, and 
having interviewed numerous escaped 
Russians, reported with conviction 
that: 

1) Sporadic insurrections have oc- 
curred throughout the Southern 
Ukraine since early September, re- 
sulting in the loss of not less than 
4,000 lives. 

2) The insurrectionists, peasants & 
factory workers, captured at one time 
the large towns of Tiraspol, Mogilev, 
Kamenetz and Podeski (where “all 
loyal troops were massacred and the 
revolutionist flag was flown”). 

8) The various local insurrections 
were not concerted, although they 
sprang up coincidentally. The peas- 
antry revolted against extortionate 
tax gathering by armed _ Soviet 
agents; but city-insurrectionists rose 
because of oppressive government by 
the local Soviets (committees). 

4) The chief centres of insurrec- 
tion had all surrendered, recently, to 
troops sent by the Soviet Government 
at Moscow. 

During the week the Soviet press 
bureau denounced all reports of up- 
risings in the Ukraine as “barefaced 
lies”; and the Moscow branch of the 
great Jewish charitable organization 
Agrojoint declared that its agents 
throughout the territory in question 
have reported no revolutionary dis- 
turbance whatsoever. 


RUMANIA 


Lie? 


A despatch from Bucharest, last 
week, told that Prince-Regent Nicholas 
of Rumania had forcibly arrested a 
truculent taxi driver who refused to 
pull over out of the way of His Royal 
Highness’ roadster. 

Reputedly “Prince Nicholas seized 
the protesting man by the collar, lifted 
him into his own automobile and 
sped to the police station, where he 
left his prisoner.” 

Persons who recall the bantam- 
weight proportions and receding chin 
of Prince Nicholas, 24, think that this 
story is a lie. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pistol Protest 


An awful kaffir curse, loud blank 
shots, and much booming of Afric 
drums, marked the opening at a 


theatre in drowsy, medieval Prague, 
last week, of a thrill-drama, 
The Witch Doctor,* once known to 
Manhattanites as a poor imitation 
of White Cargo. 


After three of the characters had 
been clumsily and blatantly “killed” 
on the stage, famed Czechoslovakian 
Playwright Antoine Trych rose from 
his orchestra seat, drew an automatic 
pistol, and fired two shots over the 
heads of the _ actors. Amid _ the 
ensuing deadly hush, he cried: “I 
protest at the showing of this play in 
Prague! Many Czechoslovaks, 
myself included, could have written a 
better!” 


Although some who sat near to 
Playwright Trych applauded his pa- 
triotic words, most of the audience 
took him to be a madman, rushed 
hugger-mugger from the playhouse. 


MEXICO 
President at Play 


Strong hands, quick to become 
doubled fists, a hard jaw, and a heavy 
scowl have sometimes been called 
the typical externals of President 
Plutarco Elias Calles. The fact that 
he once publicly alluded to “the 
grunts of the Pope” caused some to 
fear that his mind might resemble 
his fists. Last week such mistaken 
impressions were given the lie when 
Senor Calles proved himself not only 
supple of body but adept at mellow 
geniality. Scene: the $375,000 pri- 
vate train of the President of Mex- 
ico which puffed all week, from one 
hospitable ranch in northern Mexican 
states to another. On board were 
the new U. S. Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, Dwight Whitney Morrow (one- 
time Morgan partner), and tart-wit- 
ted cowboy-clown Will Rogers. They, 
and other guests of the President, 
were privileged to see him in play- 
ful mood. At Pabellon Ranch, State 
of Aguascalientes, Senor Calles 
seated his guests around a bull ring. 
He had a surprise for them, he said. 
Quietly picking up a matador’s red 
cape, he entered the arena. 

At a flirt of the red, a small but 
purposeful bull charged, horns down, 
to gore the President of Mexico. 
Swirling the cape through a classic 
“pass,” he pivoted and dodged—his 
chunky body suddenly achieving grace. 
While guests Morrow and Rogers 
gripped their seats, President Calles 
brought off three more hazardous 
“passes.” Then, having shown his 
guests the dexterous and dangerous 
phase of bull-baiting, he strode from 
the ring. No bull was killed, or even 
pinked, lest U. S. gorges rise. 


Came luncheon, provided on the 
scale of a local fiesta. Peasants and 
the local gentry mingled. President 
Calles, beamingly in his’ element, 
led hearty singing of mellow Spanish 


*Opened as Cape Smoke (TimE, March 2, 


1925). 


songs. What did the U. S. guests 
think? 

Mr. Morrow, rising to a toast, said 
something in English which was ap- 
parently not understood. Mr. Rogers 
then quoted Mr. Morrow in Spanish 
as having said: “...how could 
the United States ever enter into 
armed _ conflict with people like 
these? ...” Amid shouted cheers 
President Calles sprang up and clasped 
the Ambassador’s hand. Later Mr. 
Morrow said to U. S. correspondents: 


“All this is very interesting.” 


CHINA 


Soong Sisters 


Two thousand pompously arrayed 
Chinese witnessed the marriage, in 
Shanghai last week, of the defeated 
but honorably esteemed Marshal Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, resigned generalissimo 
of the now scattered Nationalist ar- 
mies which, under his leadership, once 
conquered half of holy China (TIME, 
Aug. 22 et ante). 

Chiang loomed last week as the 
most matrimonially romantic of mod- 
ern Chinese conquerors, because he 
has openly persisted in wooing a lady 
known to have refused him at first. 
In China such a refusal causes the 
suitor to “lose face,” a disgrace so 
abyssmal that many Chinese have 
committed suicide rather than endure 
it. Usually this contingency is cir- 
cumvented by having the proposal of 
marriage conveyed through interme- 
diaries; but Chiang Kai-shek has been 
obliged to risk his “face’’ because his 
fiancée was that intensely Westernized 
“modern woman,” Miss Soong Mei- 
ling. 

In China “the three Soong sisters” 
are ladies of polite renown. The first 
is the wife of H. H. Kung, a gentle- 
man whose august destiny is summed 
up in the fact that he claims to be a 
lineal descendant of Confucius. The 
second was internationally known as 
the wife, and later as the revered 
widow, of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “sainted” 
founder of the Nationalist move- 
ment. She is now reported married 
(TIME, Oct. 10) to her late husband’s 
zealous co-worker Chen Yu-jen 
(“Eugene Chen”), until recently For- 
eign Minister to the defunct Hankow 
en Government (TiME, April 


_ Last _of the Soong sisters is Mei- 
ling, Wellesley ’15. Like her brother, 
T. V. Soong, Harvard ’15, she has 
been closely identified with the Han- 
kow Nationalist Government in which 
he was Finance Minister. In person 
she is charming, in mentality alert, in 
speech sometimes caustic. Observers, 
knowing her passionate Nationalist 
zeal, wondered if she married Chiang 
Kai-shek, last week, with intent to 
rouse him from retirement to renewed 
leadership of a Nationalist military 
force. 
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Hamilton Strap model, square- 
cut-corner shape, available in 
14k, or 14k filled green or white 
gold. $55 to $87. Other models 
ct $50. 
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Beautiful 


it must be Dependable 


it must be Accurate 
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Hamilton Strap model, in the 

Tonneau shape, available in 

14k, or 14k filled green or 

white gold, plain or engraved. 
$55 to $87. 


The Cleveland model. A smart 
new design with rigid bow, fash- 
ioned of 14k filled green or 
white gold, exquisitely chased. 
17-jewel movement. $50. 


There is a thrill in the gift of a new watch—for any man—of any age. This is particularly 


true if the watch is a Hamilton. . 


. Modern time is measured from the first Christmas, 


How appropriate, then, is the gift of a fine timepiece—a watch of studied artistry—with 


accuracy that is nothing short of amazing . 


-- You may choose from a.variety of Hamilton 


pocket models priced from $50 in filled gold cases upward to $685 in platinum cases, or, 


in strap watches, from $50 to $400. Your jeweler is now ready to show you Hamiltons 


for Christmas. See him soon. Hamiltons are also completely illustrated and described 


in “The Timekeeper.” We invite you to write for a copy of this booklet. Hamilton Watch 






Company, 000 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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“TIME brings all things” 








In the Bedroom 


The Idea: Coiored bed-linen. 
The Motive: To make beds more 
attractive. 


The Story: Certain Manhattan dry- 
goods stores have copied the notion, 
originated by Frenchmen, of colored 
bed-clothes. They are a success. Dis- 
tinctions of taste have crept into the 
choice of bed-linen. For small babies, 
pink or tea-colored sheets are recom- 
mended. For men of fashion, blue 
sheets are most suitable. Red-haired 
brides may have scarlet or. green linen 
laid upon their couches. For oldsters 
a black sheet is in the best taste. 
Now, at Wm. Coulson & Sons, Jas. 
McCutcheon & Co., Mosse Inc. (in 
Manhattan), those who so desire may 
buy sheets in pastel shades as well as 
more solid colors. 


In the Kitchen 


The Idea: Foreign sophistication in 
a U. S. cookbook.* 

The Motive: To surprise U. S. 
cooks with the knowledge that a few 
left-over green peppers may be trans- 
formed into either Mexican frijoles or 
Armenian dolmas. 


The Story: Mrs. Ruth A. Jeremiah 
Gottfried has assembled in staccato 
sentences 128 recipes: “The booty 
that one casual observer in foreign 
kitchens found practical to bring 
home and too tempting to leave be- 
hind.” 

Each recipe has a catch-eye head- 
ing—some with snap. Examples: 
“Pilaf: An Extinct Soup”; “Carme- 
leis: Swoons in Cream”; “Silde- 
boller: Hamburger with Fins.” 

Eyes which have been caught but 
perhaps frightened by pilaf, carme- 
leis and sildeboller are then directed 
to a consoling, italicized reassurance: 
The actual instructions for prepar- 
ing each dish “... are so constructed 
that one ‘may read each paragraph, 
then do as directed, then read the 
next paragraph, and so on.” Even 
more practical, is “an index in which 
the recipes are arranged according 
to their chief ingredients, so that one 
can see... what dishes one can make 
from what one has on hand.” 

Thus the possessor of a piece of 
liversausage will turn to page 244 
and may produce Swedish smorgas- 
bord (which, after all, is only a 
piece of bread with a bit of meat, 
fish or cheese laid on it and served 
with butter). While some of the 
recipes thus draw their charm almost 
entirely from an exotic name, most 
teem with lvcious promise. Even the 
grossest of non-gourmets might read 
on after encountering the book’s first 
sentence: “In America the name of 





*THe Questinc Cook—R. A. J. Gottfried— 
Washburn & Thomas ($3). 





garlic is in bad odor.” To which 
the author adds: “This conception 
is a libel upon garlic and upon the 
land of garlic eaters.” 


In Conduct 


The Idea: A _ dictionary of  eti- 
quette for 1928.* 

The Motive: To tell those who do 
not set standards what is being done 
by those who do. 

The Story: Although famed Emily 
Post’s outline of etiquette has run 
through 17 printings, people keep on 
asking her new _ conduct-questions. 
Recent examples: “Do you think it 
would be attractive to have the groom 
sing a solo at his wedding... and 
do I stay with the groom after the 
wedding most of the time?” Another: 
“How do you teach children not to 
swallow fish bones ?” Another: 
“How can I develop sufficient in- 
genuity to be a cook-waitress and 
at the same time a cool, tranquil and 
charming hostess? ...when I get 
up from the table to change plates 
or bring in a dish from the kitchen 
every man at the table jumps to his 
feet and follows me about in a nat- 
ural impulse to help me. Nothing I 
know how to say will prevent them. 
Personally I am baffled. But I’m 
wondering if you can’t help me?” 

Questions of this latter type—deal- 
ing with the problems of modern 
“nice people” who are often servant- 
less—give Mrs. Post scope for some- 
thing new in conduct counsel. She 
advises servantless hostesses to give 
buffet suppers, and thus remain cool, 
charming—it is as simple as that.... 


Additionally, of course, the new 
volume re-vamps some 600 pages of 
Mrs. Post’s well standardized advice. 


MUSIC 








Philadelphia Opera 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany does little boasting and yet it 
attracts attention by reason of achieve- 
ment. To be sure it is not a large 
(organization and its support comes 
from public funds; its singers are not 
of international reputation and the 
players in the pit are borrowed from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. But it 
has Alexander Smallens for  con- 
ductor, W. Attmore Robinson for 
artistic director, men who have re- 
fused to be bound by a Verdi-Puccini 
repertoire. Last year they gave the 
U. S. premieres of De Falla’s El 
Amor Brujo, of Erich Korngold’s 
Der Ring des Polykrates and critics 


*ETIQUETTE (an entirely new 1928 edition) ,— 
Emily Post—Funk & Wagnalls ($4). 





all over the country pricked up their 
ears. 

Last week two premieres were an- 
nounced for a double bill. Die Maien- 
konigen was the curtain-raiser, a pas- 
toral meringue, mixed & baked, it is 
said, by no less a man than Gluck 
for the birthday palate of Maria 
Theresa. Then came Richard Strauss’s 
Feuersnot. 

In the opera~ houses of Europe, 


Feuersnot is an old story. Strauss 
finished it in 1901 (it antedates 
Salome, Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier, 


his three operas known in the U. §.) 
when the afterglow of the Mightier 
Richard still blinded the young com- 
posers of the day, sending tunes from 
Tristan and Siegfried watered and 
warped into a thousand insignificant 
attempts. But Strauss even then 
could stand alone. He quoted, to be 
sure, from Rheingold but he quoted 
deliberately, when it suited him to 
have Wagner pop out of the back- 
ground of his libretto as the great 
forerunner of himself—the _ great 
Strauss. The story, as it was played, 
followed an old Dutch legend of a mid- 
summer festival with bonfires & a 
burgomaster’s daughter & a_ bookish 
boy too long boxed up. Philadelphia 
critics, as well as critics who had 
taken the pilgrimage from other cities, 
regretted that there was no consistent 
loveliness in the score, that Soprano 
Helen Stanley & Baritone Marcel 
Salzinger had had to sing alternate 
measures of beauty and chaff. But 
the whole they found skillful stimu- 
lating, worthy of the Strauss of the 
tone-poems and the songs far worthier 
of production than many of the so- 
called novelties that have found their 
way into the repertoire of the Metro- 
politan and the Chicago companies 
the past few seasons. 


Detroit Symphony 


The Detroit Symphony can _ never 
be without a soloist of the first 
magnitude so long as it can keep 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Last week he 
brought it eastward for its first Man- 
hattan concert of the season, as con- 
ductor put it through the Don Juan 
of Richard Strauss and Brahms’ First 
Symphony; gave his baton to Victor 
Kolar and turned pianist for Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Concerto. Critics 
and audience alike had unqualified 
approval for Conductor-Pianist Ga- 
brilowitsch, musician & poet, for the 
Detroit Symphony, waxing stronger 
each season. The verdict for the 
best orchestral demonstration of the 
season, however, remained unchanged, 
stayed with Sergei Koussevitsky and 
his Boston Symphony players for 4 
gorgeous performance a fortnight ago 
of two Bach preludes and Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloe. 


Cleveland Rebuked 


Cleveland spends high praise on its 
ten-year-old orchestra, on Conductor 
Nikolai Sokoloff who has been with 
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the orchestra since its birth. Con- 
ductor Sokoloff evidently does not 
hold the Cleveland musical public in 
the same high regard. Often he is 
vexed by it—for coming late, for 
coughing, for leaving early. 

Last week he rebuked it publicly for 
general lack of interest. “A chorus of 
30 Glenville High School girls had 
assisted in a concert, just finished 
Debussy’s Blessed Damosel and taken 
their applause when Conductor Soko- 
loff stepped up. Said he: “If this 
were a baseball or basketball game, 
or other physical exhibition, we would 
have turned thousands away. But here 
we have a group of children doing a 
serious work marvelously and our 
auditorium is less than half filled... . 
I want you to tell all your friends 
that I consider it a shame _ that 
Cleveland hasn’t filled this auditorium 
for this occasion!” 


New Hall 


In Philadelphia last week, Pianist 
Joseph Hofmann dedicated a new hall 
for the Curtis Institute of Music. 
Mrs. Edward W. Bok gave the money 
for the building, established besides an 
endowment fund of $12,500,000. Hid- 
den from sight in the gray and white 
auditorium is a $50,000 pipe-organ 
given by Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis, father of Mrs. Bok. 


The hall was named Casimir for 
Pianist Hofmann’s father. 


Rugby 


Arthur Honegger, French composer 
famed throughout the U. S. for his 
sound depiction of a giant cross-coun- 
try engine, Pacific 231, announced last 
week in Paris that his next symphony 
will be called Rugby. Into music he 
will put the scrimmaging of a football 
match, trying “to express the pulsat- 
ing action, reaction, rhythm and color 
that animates the great contest of 
muscles, brawn and strategic skill.” 
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Death in Dearborn 


Eight years ago motor-maker Henry 
Ford bought a magazine. Mr. Ford, 
like many another national figure, 
wanted an organ which would dis- 
tribute his own distillate of the world- 
wide torrent of printed talk about 
him. The sheet was called The Dear- 
born Independent. It contained ar- 
ticles of opinion, ethical, political, 
factual : also Mr. Ford’s page. These 
bits of philosophy (collected in a 
volume called Ford Ideals) were re- 
ported as prompted, if not actually 
penned, by Mr. Ford. 

Latterly The Dearborn Independent 
Suggested one idea to many a U. S 
mind—anti-Semitism. Its columns 
carried Jewish articles which culmi- 
nated in Aaron Sapiro’s suit on Mr. 
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“AND HE LEFT HER 
WITHOUT INSURANCE, TOO” 


SUGGESTION 
TO WIVES 
Why not place this 
advertisement where 
your husband will 
be sure to see it? 


F course, he didn’t eave her. He went—before 
the day arrived on which he had planned to take 
insurance. He thought the calendar might wait— 
he never really intended to leave her without insur- 
ance. He simply was so full of living that he couldn’t 
believe he might stop living—before he could sign 
a life insurance application blank on the dotted line. 
And so, over the teacups, friends, neighbors 
and acquaintances think of him, discuss him. And, 
always, there’s the same ending: ‘‘And he left her 
without insurance, too.” 


Don’t put off until tomorrow the life insurance 
you should buy today. Send for your free copy of 
booklet, “Seven Keys to Contentment,” that 
makes it extremely easy for you to check your 
insurance needs. It will help you in planning 
your insurance program. 


Low Rate—Low Cost 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 
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Ford for $1,000,000. Immense pub- 
licity was thrust on the magazine. 
The vigor of its warcries caused its 
banishment from public libraries in 
Portland, Me., Paterson, N. J., St. 
Louis, Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati. 
Chicago and Columbus, O., forbid its 
newsboys to cry The Dearborn In- 
dependent. 

Circulation was stimulated by Ford 
dealers throughout the country; 458,- 
623 copies were sold each week in 
June, 1926. But soon after Mr. 
Ford’s international apology to the 
Jews, death was decreed for The 
Dearborn Independent. Renewal blanks 
were not mailed with expiring sub- 
scriptions. The last copy peeled from 
its presses will be that of Dec. 26. 


Joke for Joke 


The Cover of Life (Christmas Num- 
ber): A girl, sitting, her legs half 
folded under her. In her hand a sprig 
of mistletoe. In her eyes pensive 


expectancy. 
The Cover of Judge (Christmas 
Number): A girl, sitting, her legs 


Above her head 
In her eyes 


half folded under her. 
a sprig of mistletoe. 
pensive expectancy. 

Life’s Centre Spread: A _ roof-top. 
Smoke from the chimneys. Two chil- 
dren, their clothes blown by the wind, 
gazing upward. Riding across the sky 
Santa Claus, cracking his whip over 
reindeer. Caption: “I Wonder If It’s 
Another Non-Stop Flight?” 


Judge’s Centre Spread: A _ ship’s 
deck. Smoke from the funnels. Sev- 
eral passengers, their clothes blown 
by the wind, gazing upward. Riding 
across the sky Santa Claus, cracking 
his whip over reindeer. Caption: 
“Another Transatlantic Flight.” 

Joke in Life: Drawing (by famed 
John Held Jr.) of rooms in a house. 
In the center hangs the mistletoe. 
Around the edges, on stairs, behind 
curtains, on sofas, ten couples, “neck- 
ing.” 

Joke in Judge. Drawing of rooms 
in a house. A girl stands alone under 
the mistletoe. Around the edges, be- 
hind plants, on sofas, ten couples, 
“necking.” 


Inexcusable Headline 


POKER PARTY AT WHITE HOUSE 
LUCKY BREAK FOR JACK 
JOHNSON 
This inexcusable headline was pub- 

lished in the New York World. 

Did Jack Johnson (onetime cham- 
pion pugilist) ever play poker at the 
White House? Certainly not. Last 
week Col. Charles R. Forbes, head of 
the Veterans’ Bureau (see p. 18), de- 
scribed a poker party held in the 
White House library in 1921. The 
players were President Harding, Will 

Hays, Albert Lasker (shipping 
board chairman), Harry Daugherty 
(Attorney General), Harry S. New 
(Postmaster General), Edward B. 
(“Ned”) McLean (publisher of the 


TIME 


Washington Post) and Mrs. McLean. 

“During the game,” said _ Col. 
Forbes, “Ned McLean announced that 
Jack Johnson, the prize fighter, was 
to be discharged from the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, and 
either Ned or Albert Lasker ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, his old mother used to 





© Keystone 


JACK JOHNSON 
President Harding remitted the fine. 


work for me and he has a fine of 
$1000 hanging over him and can’t 
pay it.’ Ned McLean said: ‘Albert, 
I’ll give $500 and you give $500 and 
we will pay his fine.’ The President 
spoke up: ‘Don’t let that worry 
you: I'll remit the fine,’ and the game 
went on.” 
The fine was never paid. 


SsSrFOR ZT 


Football Matches 


At Atlanta, Georgia and Georgi 
Tech plunged into a mighty mud pie. 
fishing for the Southern Conference 
championship. The only undefeated 
major eleven in the land, Georgia 
(who had despatched Yale) was an 
easy winner in the vrophecies. But 
forward passes, one thrown, one inter- 
cepted, punctured prophecies. Tech 
sloshed across the muddy goal line 
twice, score 12-0, took the title. 








Morley Drury, captain at Southern 
California, is placed with Oosterbaan, 
Michigan; Bettencourt, St. Mary’s; 
Webster, Yale; Welch, Pittsburgh; 
and Joesting, Minnesota; on nearly 
every All-American selection in the 
U. S. sporting press. He justified 


these judgments last Saturday by 
turning himself brilliantly loose 
against Washington; leading his 


eleven to a 33-13 victory. 
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Capablanca Bested 


In Buenos Aires 32 small statues 
stood upon a polished piece of wood. 
Sixteen of them were white; behind 
these sat a middle-aged Cuban, José 
Raul Capablanca, chess champion of 
the world. Behind the other 16, which 
were black, sat Alexander Alekhine, a 
Russian nobleman, who, for a prize of 
$10,000 offered by the Argentines, 
wished to beat the champion. A crowd 
surrounded the two men, The voices 
in the crowd became a whisper, then 
a silence. 

As if to an inaudible and exciting 
music, the bright statues began a 
fantastically deliberate ballet through 
the squares of the chess-board. The 
pawns stepped forward with a deli- 
cate terror; the rooks swept furiously, 
in straight lines, across the spaces, 
and the bishops slanted with slow 
dexterity between the stiff irregular 
maneuvers of the knights. Soon there 
were fewer dancers in the ballet; two 
sinister queens pranced among them 
with precise cruelty. The music to 
which they moved grew faint and 
there were long periods in which the 
figurines stood still and the two men 
stared at the board with a contem- 
plative fury. Finally, after 32 moves, 
Capablanca made a gesture of conces- 
sion; the Russian nobleman, using a 
Queen’s Defense, had won the first 
game in the series. 

The next game was a draw and 
the third Capablanca won. The games 
that followed were all played with 
a Queen’s Gambit and most of them 
were drawn; but Capablanca won the 
7th and the 29th, Alekhine the 11th, 
12th and 32nd. Last week the two 
men sat down to play the 34th game. 
Capablanca, with the score 5-3 against 
him, looked sulky. The Russian, with 
one game to win, looked meditative & 
nervous. 

When play ended on the first night 
of the 34th game, Alekhine had an 
advantage of one pawn; a_ blocked 
pawn on the queen’s rook file. Play 
began the next night with the 4lst 
move. On the 47th, both queens 
fell, leaving Alekhine with a rook, 
four pawns and the king. Capa- 
blanca refused to take the odd pawn 
at the price of exchanging  rooks; 
Alekhine sent his king to destroy 
the Cuban’s pawns and on the 82nd 
move, play stopped for the evening. 
The next night Capablanca did not, 
in the face of sure defeat, resume 
it. After the longest match in chess 
history—74 nights—there was a new 
champion. 


After his defeat, José Raul Capa- 
blanca wrote an article for the New 
York Times. In this, with the justi- 
fied arrogance of a king who spends 
more thought on the government of 16 
statues than any ruler has ever spent 
upon a million living subjects, Capa- 
blanca, using the royal idiom, ex- 
plained his downfall. Said he: “.. 
We are not as strong as we were 4 
few years ago.... We are very 
anxious to try to prove that we are 
yet capable of at least holding our 
own against anybody in the world.... 
As to our adversary, he has evident- 
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game of chess, Capablanca hinted, had 
become so formalised that it was per- 
haps possible for an expert to draw 
every game in case he wished to do so. 
To attempt victory demands a move 
which, if its implications are over- 
looked, will supply an advantage but 
which, if they are detected, will lead 
toward a checkmate 


Capablanca was born in Cuba 39 
years ago. When he was eight he 
had beaten the best players in Havana. 
When he was 19 he went to New 
York to college, at Columbia where 
he was captain of the chess team. 


By 1908, he decided to be a pro- 
fessional chess player. To him the 
game was less a tiny, quiet and con- 
centrated war than an argument in 
which ideas could be expressed more 
precisely than the words. The vocab- 
ulary of 16 pieces was to him a lan- 
guage capable of the finest rythms, 
the most terrible and subtle inflections. 
The sly digressions of a_ slanting 
bishop, the rapid cynicisms of a threat- 
ened queen, the stormy contraditions 
of the agile castles—these provided 
dialect in which the finest abstrac- 
tions could be stated. By 1921, when 
he had not lost a game for seven 
years, Capablanca met German Dr. 
Lasker* for the championship and 
won four games without losing any. 
Since then, until this autumn, he had 
lost only three games. 


The new champion is four years 
younger than the old. He was born 
in Moscow and achieved the founda- 
tion of his present eminence when he 
won the Russian National tournament 
in 1909. To him, chess is less a 
philosophy than a war. He imag- 
ines the chessmen as weapons, not} 
as words; his play is marked from 
the beginning with a sort of slow- 
burning and intricate belligerence. 


Playing in Germany at the out- 
break of the War, he was made a! 
prisoner. He escaped and fought with | 
the Allies, was recaptured when) 
wounded, and kept in an Austrian 
hospital where he used to baffle his 
ward-mates by playing blindfold 
matches with all of them at the same 
time. This was mental vacuity for 
Alexander Alekhine; a few years 
later in Paris he played 28 experts 
in the same fashion, setting a World’s 
record for such feats. 


_After the War Alekhine left Rus- 
sia where aristocratic sympathies 
made residence dangerous. Since then 
his eager face has made a shadow 
upon chess boards in many a country. 
Every game he plays Alexander Alek- 
hine remembers. He can describe, 
without scorebook, the moves in al-| 
most any game played in any im- 
portant tournament in the last 30 
years. He speaks six languages. In| 
1929, probably, he will defend his title 
against Capablanca. 











*Previous champions: 

Paul Morphy, 1857-1859. 
Wilhelm Steinitz, 1866-1894. 
Emmanuel Lasker, 1894-1921. 
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: TOBACCO 
THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 











If you'd ask me' 
Id tell you give 
me Old Briar 


Tobacco.... 


LD BRIAR TOBACCO brings to 
men fat mofe satisfaction than the 
usual gift. All of the genuine pleasure, 
solace and the cheer of pipe smoking is in 
this gift. Men, everywhere, welcome Old 
Briat as they've nevet welcomed tobacco 
before. It gives them many hours of com- 
plete contentment at home—repose and 
satisfaction! Such comfort and pleasure is 
beyond price. 
Light up your pipe filled with Old Briar 
Tobacco. Draw in its ripe fragrance and 
full-bodied aroma. Enjoy its natural tobacco 


Make a Gift of Old Briar Tobacco to Yourself This Christ- 
mas and to Every Friend Who Enjoys His Pipe. Of All 
the Pleasures Man Enjoys Pipe Smoking Costs the Least. 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER: on receipt ot this 


coupon We will mail direct to + or anyone you name a $1 or $2 
n case you want to make more 
Christmas gifts send names and addresses for each gift—also send 


box of Old Briar Tobacco. 
your card if you want it to go with your gift. 


POR TR, ce ccecnconttiguiccliagiesadegbaninteens 


Send the coupon now, with bills, stamps or check. Insure 
Old Briar’s arriving in plenty of time for Christmas. 


flavor— its satisfying taste. Notice how cool 
it is—and how smooth. Now you know 
why Old Briar Tobacco is One gift every 


pipe smoker will welcome. 


It has taken experts, with years of scien- 
tific knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, with generations of tobacco culture 
back of them, to produce Old Briar Tobacco. 
Step by step Old Briar has been developed 
—step by step perfected. It all shows up 


in the smoke! 


T-12-12-27 


y 


Rass Pe ' 
i 


TO DEALERS: Old Briar Sizes—25¢, 0c, $2 and $2—air-proof and sealed. If your jobber has not supplied you, write us 
and we will send you a supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regular Dealer's prices. Every size of Old Briar has our unlimited guarantee. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VIRCINIA, U. S. A. 
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EDUCATION 


Read, Read, Read 


Harvard is often held a hotbed of 
conservatism. Out ‘of this hotbed 
springs next month a rarity; a whole- 
sale educational experiment. When 
Harvard men come back from Christ- 
mas holidays classes will not be 
called.* 

Last spring the governing boards 
approved a vote of the faculty of 
Arts & Seiences. Educational ma- 
chinery ground out of this vote a 
plan. Instead of attending lectures 
the two and one half week period 
before mid-year exanrinations, the 
students will read _ books. These 
books’ selected by appropriate profes- 
sors, will be supplied the library in 
quantities; will have direct bearing 
on the studies of the earlier term; 
direct bearing on the examinations. 
Students will be expected (but not re- 
quired) to remain in Cambridge for 
the period. Beyond laboratory work 
in science courses and other excep- 
tional appointments such as conferences 
with tutors, they will be unrestrained. 

Behind this experiment lies the 
theory that U. S. education is too 
tightly hemmed in with supervision. 
Education is obtained by force feed- 
ing; not sought because minds are 
hungry. Harvard believes a man will 
learn more by seeking learning; 
than by sitting on a bench and having 
learning thrust upon him; believes 
that the desire to know is stronger 
than the fear of ignorance. 


Said Dean A. C. Hanford: “Pres- 
ent educational methods are compara- 
tively satisfactory, but they also lack 
much of the force which springs from 
methods more than satisfactory. 


“A small group will perhaps be 
carried away by their new freedom, 
but it is the firm belief of the 
faculty that the great majority will 
use their privileges wisely and with 
great profit to themselves.” 

After midyears Harvard will revert 
to blackboard and lecturer. May 
a second period, preparatory to final 
examinations will be dedicated to 
reading books. 








Near East Colleges 


Cleveland Hoadley Dodge, dead 18 
months, lived again last week for 
600 men and women who attended a 
banquet in Manhattan for the bene- 
fit of the six U. S. colleges in the 
Near East. Those colleges are Robert 
College of Constantinople and Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College, the 
American University of Beirut, the In- 
ternational College at Smyrna, Athens 
College and Sofia American Schools 
Inc. of Samokov in Bulgaria. They 
have 2,838 students, from every na- 
tionality along the eastern Mediter- 
ranean littoral and in the Asia Minor 





exempt 
test the 


completely 
will 


will be 
other classes 


*Only seniors 
from lectures; 


experiment in graduated degrees. 


hinterland. Also, U. S. and English 
students attend .them. 

Christian missionaries founded or 
fostered those six colleges. Funds 
came chiefly from U. S. rich men. 
But not sufficient funds for the ever 





© Keystone 
CLEVELAND H. DopGE 


Last week he lived again. 


widening activities of the colleges. 
They now need $15,000,000 endowment, 
had until last week accumulated $6,- 
000,000. Then the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion gave $1,000,000. The estate of 
Charles M. Hall, who died in 1914 
after growing wealthy from his pro- 
cess of manufacturing aluminum, gave 
another. Previously his estate had 
given two millions. Thus a need for 
seven millions more remains. 

Were Cleveland Hoadley Dodge alive 
he would have led the endowment cam- 
paign. All his life, as did his an- 
cestors, the Dodges (religion and 
education) and the Phelpses (copper 
mining), he gave liberally to religious 
and charitable institutions. During 
the War he organized the Near East 
Relief. Solicitors who asked money 
for it could say: “One hundred cents 
of every dollar go for relief—none for 
expenses, which are met privately.” 
That was because Cleveland Hoadley 
Dodge paid all expenses personally, 
besides donating largely. 

Rich men tend to study some one 
field of philanthropy and to it give 
their money and energies. Mr. Dodge’s 
field was preeminently the Near East. 
He was President of the Board of 
Trustees of Robert College. His 
daughter Elizabeth Wainwright Dodge 
married Professor George Herbert 
Huntington of Robert College. His 
son Bayard Dodge is president of the 
American University. Bayard Dodge’s 
twin brother Cleveland Earl Dodge 
supervises the family finances, admin- 
isters its philanthropies. 

The Dodge family might have given 
the seven millions that the Near East 
colleges yet need for endowment. 
Arthur Curtiss James, reputedly the 
owner of more railroad securities than 





any other man, who attended last 
week’s dinner, might have given the 
sum. Or Banker William Morgan 
Kingsley, or any of a dozen other 
persons there. 

But the colleges are a broad U. §. 
activity. Their Eurasian _ students 
want the moral support of widespread 
U. S. interest. Their teachers want 
thousands, not 600 persons, backing 
the schools. Therefore the commit- 
tees are making nation-wide the ap- 
peal for the $7,000,000. 


Tattle 


Through the ages teachers have 
viewed with alarm, nodded with sad- 
ness, reported with regret. At New 
Haven, Conn., last week precedent 
and an electric light globe were shat- 
tered when an elert candidate for the 
Yale Daily News saw bad luck attend 
the careless exuberance of his teacher, 
used the printed word to tattle: 


Faculty Member Eludes Law 

Freshmen in Berkeley Oval 
yesterday leaned far out of 
crowded windows, watched with 
interest Latin Instructor G. M. 
Harper boot a football with clas- 
sic toe, followed its course with 
eager eyes, saw the ball land amid 
flying glass upon an electric light 
globe, noted the miscreant flee 
before the arrival of a campus 
cop. 


Student 


Where do the sons of famed men 
go to school? Most people know 
that John Coolidge goes to Amherst. 
Fewer people would be able to state 
that the son of Andrew W. Mellon 
goes to Yale, as does the son of John 
Joseph Pershing. The sons of John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. attend Prince- 
ton and Dartmouth. Last month a per- 
son who was watching lads at play 
at Peekskill Military Academy, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., pointed to a dark faced, 
mop-headed, loud-shouting little chap. 
“Who may that be?” he enquired. 
“That,” he was told, “is Alfredo 
Calles, son of Plutarco Elias Calles, 
President of Mexico!” 


RELIGION 











K. of M. 
In the fabulous days of the first 
crusade (1096-99) there came _ into 


being the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem. The purpose 
of this order was to succor crusaders 
and pilgrims into the Holy Land. 
Through the centuries the organiza- 
tion has been preserved, changing its 
name in 1310 to the Knights of 
Rhodes, in 1530 to the Knights of 
Malta; never changing its purpose— 
the performance of acts of mercy. 
It is the most ancient of such organ- 
izations in the Catholic Church. 

Last week in the august precincts 
of the Metropolitan Club, Manhattan, 
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distinguished laymen gathered with 
Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes. The 
laymen included James J. Phelan, Bos- 
ton banker; Morgan Joseph O’Brien, 
Manhattan jurist; Patrick Edward 
Crowley, President of N. Y. Central R. 
R., James Augustine Farrell, President 
of U. S. Steel, and many another al- 
most as potent. With solemnity Car- 
dinal Hayes was inducted as the 
head of a new chapter in the order, 
to be known as the Knights of Malta 
in the United States, the first chapter 
in the Western Hemisphere. His 
Eminence was also notified that he 
had received the Grand Cross of 
Honor, highest rank of the order.* 


Red Hats 


At Rome it was announced that His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI had decided 
to create four new Cardinals, all non- 
Italians. 

The favored ones are Mgr. Raymond 
Rouleau, Archbishop of Quebec (Do- 
minican); Mgr. Pedro Sigura y Saenz, 


“ Archbishop of Toledo, Spain (Augus- 


tinian); Mgr. Alexis Henry Lepicier, 
Titular Bishop of Tarsus in Asia 
Minor (Servite); Mgr. Henry Charles 
Binet, Archbishop of Besancon, 
France.+ 

This action will restore the near- 
balance between Italian and _  non- 
Italian Cardinals (32 Italian, 33 non- 
Italian) which formerly existed. 

The formalities will take place at 
a secret Consistory, Dec. 19, a pub- 
lic Consistory, Dec. 22 








MILESTONES 


._Engaged. William Hanford (“Big 
Bill”) Edwards, 51, president since 
1925 of the American Professional 
Football League, onetime Collector of 
Internal Revenue in New York by ap- 
pointment of the late President Wood- 
row Wilson, onetime (1907-13) Com- 
missioner of the Street-Cleaning De- 
partment of New York City; to Mrs. 
Norma Jones’ Steelsmith, Pelham 
(N. Y.) schoolteacher. 





Married. Miss Constance §S. du 
Pont, daughter of Irénée du Pont 
(explosives, industrial chemicals, mo- 
tors), onetime (1919-26) President of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
to one Colgate W. Darden Jr.; at 
Wilmington, Del. 


Married. Miss Olivia Devereux 
Johnson, daughter of Owen Johnson, 
famed novelist (The Varmint, Stover 
at Yale, ete.), granddaughter of 
Robert Underwood Johnson, onetime 
(Feb. 1920-July 1921) U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy; to Peter Ferguson 


*George William Cardinal Mundelein, Chicago, 
was the first American to be so honored. He 
received the Grand Cross in Rome in 1924 
(Time, May 5, 1924). 


7Unlike the other three Cardinals-designate, 
Mer. Binet belongs to no religious order. At 
Present only five Cardinals are members of or- 
ders—two Franciscan, one Benedictine, one 
Jesuit, one Silesian. 





Books For Christmas 


The Heart of Thoreau’s 
Journals By Odell Shepard 


‘In the present form, the journals have 
the aptitude and pungency of ‘Walden’ 
itself, and must soon rival it for those 
lovers of Thoreau who like to have him 
always conveniently within reach.’ — 
Lewis Mumford in the New York Herald 
Tribune. $3.00. 


Etah and Beyond 


By Donald B. MacMillan 


“This book of his is loaded with facts, with 
scientific statements that have the ring of 
truth, with tales of people, land animals, fishes, 
birds."— Harry Hansen in The New York 
World. MacMillan’s own account of his ex- 
pedition beyond the Arctic Circle in 1923-24 
is beautifully illustrated. $5.00 


The Education of 
Henry Adams 


This is a Popular Edition of one of America’s great and 
permanent autobiographies. Because of its brilliant and 
pervasive wit, and its keen biting style it is still ‘‘one of 
the most enchanting books of the year and of the century.""— 
New York Tribune. Formerly $6.00; now $2.50. 








European Skyways 
By Lowell Thomas 


“A narrative chock full of astonishing facts 
about the most romantic of all transport 
_lanes, the new airways of the Old World. Yet 
it is as thrilling as fiction. Adventure lurks be- 
hind every cloudbank: and there is a cloud- 
bank on every page.’ — Howard Mingos 
Superbly illustrated. $5.00. 


The Nuptials of Corbal 
By Rafael Sabatini 


Again ‘‘The Prince Of Living Story Tellers” 
has chosen the French Revolution for his 
theme. ‘A glowing, animated, enjoyable tale. 
One lays the book aside with the regret that 
it is not longer. —New York Herald Tribune. 
A Holiday Edition, splendidly illustrated by 
Harold Brett. $2.50. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Stories of Barbizon 


NuMBER TWO 


ILLET, probably best known of ‘“The 

Barbizon Painters,’’ was always in finan- 
cial difficulties. His friend Jacque discovered 
him one morning about to light the studio fire 
with a bundle of sketches. Jacque saved these 
frem destruction by purchasing them for a few 
francs. After Millet’s death, many who had 
befriended him realized handsome profits on 
sketches and etchings given as collateral, or in 
lieu of payment. Proofs that had been offered 
by Millet early in his career, sold for six, seven 


hundred. . . even a thousand francs. His Angelus, | 


for which no purchaser could be found, when 


painted in 1859, brought about $40,000. After | 
many changes of ownership its present possessor | 


obtained it for $160,000. 
, 4 


Through the courtesy of The Arts 
Council of the City of New York, which 
will have its executive offices on the 
mezzanine floor of The Barbizon, the 
services of its Directors will be available 
to residents of the ‘Three Arts Wing.”” 
Through The Arts Council, residents 
of the ‘‘Three Arts Wing’’ may be kept 
thoroughly posted on current art exhibi- 
tions, musical and dramatic presentations. 


a Sa 
| Bearbazen 


New York's Club residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 


140 East Srxty-THirD STREET, NEw YORK 


Directors: Margaret Lee Randle 
Mary Moran 








| Chambers, nephew of Novelist Robert 
William Chambers; in Manhattan. 


Died. Gomez Carillo, 53, South 
American author, onetime husband of 
Raquel Meller (famed Spanish sing- 
er); in Paris; after an operation. 
Their marriage was annulled by the 
Pope. Once, jealous of her success, 
he had Meller arrested and almost 
succeeded in having her detained in 
an asylum ffor alleged _ insanity 
(TIME, April 28, 1926). 


wife of Rt. Hon. 
Aitken, Baron of 
British news- 


Died. Gladys, 
William Maxwell 
Beaverbrook, famed 


| paper publisher; of heart disease; in 








London. 


Died. Herbert Spencer Hadley, 55, 
onetime (1909-13) first Republican 
governor of Missouri in 40 years, 
chancellor since 1923 of Washington 
University in St. Louis; after pro- 
longed illness; in St. Louis. 


Died. Albert Adrien Clemenceau, 66, 


| brother of Wartime Prime Minister 
| of France Georges Eugené Adrien 
Clemenceau, lawyer, lifelong player 


of tennis; at Paris, after an opera- 
tion made necessary by the fact that 
a hurtling tennis ball recently struck 
his abdomen. M. Clemenceau’s sister, 


| Adrienne, died during the past fort- 


night. 


Died. The father of cinemactor 


|Tom Mix (Edward E. Mix),- 73; at 





Dubois, Pa.; from a heart attack. 


Died. John William Griggs, 78, 
onetime (1896-98) Governor of New 
Jersey, onetime (1898-1901) U. S. 
Attorney General under the late Pres- 
ident McKinley; at Paterson, N. J.; 
after a heart and kidney illness of 
several weeks. 


AERONAUTICS 








| Useful 








The U. S. Department of Commerce 
announced that “already” airplanes 
are put to more than 150 uses. Among 
them is the flying store; the flying 
paymaster, carrying payrolls above 
the reach of bandits; the flying cow- 
boy inspecting ranges, even stopping 
stampedes. Also: 

Killing crop-destroying bugs. 

Newspaper reporting. 

Surveying. 

Hunting. 

Racing. 

Sightseeing. 

Photographing. 

Vacation trips. 

Forest patrols. 

Spotting fish breeding grounds. 

Elopements. 

Coast guards and rescue parties. 

City planning. 

Hospital service. 

Flood relief. 

Bringing supplies to any isolated area. 

Advertising. 

Light freight transport. 
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BUSINESS 





More Mergers 


The week brought news of an un- 
usual number of important mergers 
and absorptions, and denials of mer- 
gers and absorptions. Denials often 
protect plans still forming. At least 
they indicate a trend in a particular 
phase of business. 


Banks. Stockholders of the Chase 
National Bank voted to absorb the 
Mutual Bank in Manhattan. Mutual 
stockholders had already agreed. The 
transaction gives Chase National and 
its affiliated Chase Securities Corp. 
capital, surplus & undivided profits of 
more than $134,000,000. The Mutual 
bank office becomes Chase’s 2lst 
branch in New York City. (Chase also 
has three foreign branches.) 


Less momentous were last week’s 
negotiations for the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank to absorb the New 
Netherlands Bank in Manhattan. Sea- 
board, which does a large domestic 
and foreign business, has been rapid- 
ly expanding. Recently it raised its 
capital from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 
Its surplus and undivided profits are 
$12,000,000. New Netherlands will 
bring $600,000 additional to its capital. 


Motor Cars. Robert M. Calfee of 
Cleveland, attorney for the Peerless 
Motor Car Corp. said: “The Peerless 
Company under the present proposal 
does not contemplate the merger of 
the three companies [Peerless Motor 
Car Corp., Jordan Motor Car Co. and 
Continental Motors Corp.], but plans 
for mutual benefits which would 
strengthen each in the automobile in- 
dustry. We have tried to work out 
a plan which would be beneficial to 
all three companies.” That indicated 
a grouping of interests. However, 
President R. W. Judson of Conti- 
nental Motors at once said: “We ex- 
pect to maintain our position indefi- 
nitely as an independent manufac- 
turer.” And President Edward Stan- 
law Jordan of Jordan Motors said: “I 
don’t care to say anything about the 
situation at this time. I can assure 
you that nothing will happen in the 
next few days.” At once reports as- 
sociated Moon Motor Car Co. and 
Cleveland-Chandler Motors Corp. with 
the group. 

Two years ago Continental Motors 
bought the U. S. rights to the Argyll 
(English) motor. Jordan and Moon 
are reported to own stock in Conti- 
nental Motors. That is the basis for 
their presumed interest in such a 
merger or loose combination. Conti- 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please State occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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nental Motors also makes motors for 
William Crapo Durant’s Star car. It 
may be that his long hand is craftily 
guiding these companies together. 
Last year he advertised that he would 
“make every other interest of his 
secondary to his interest in the motor 
industry.” That obviously meant that 
he planned to create a motor group 
similar to General Motors which he 
formed in 1908. But nothing overt 
has come of his declaration. 


Cotton Mills. Charles Ranlett 


-Flint, widely known as the “father of 


trusts,’ who organized the United 
States Rubber Co., the American 
Woolen Co., the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. and many an- 
other “trust,” has been obtaining 90- 
day options on cotton yarn mills in 
North and South Carolina. His proj- 
ect is to group 75 to 100 mills into a 
corporation capitalized for $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000. 

Coal. In the office of Samuel Al- 
fred Taylor, mining engineer, at 
Pittsburgh, men who represent 150 
operating coal mines in _ northern 
West Virginia, western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, met to discuss con- 
solidation. Ernest C. Mobley of the 
Valley Camp Co. said later: “It is a 
case of a survival of the fittest and 
coal companies must combine the 
same as railroads and other large 
corporations.” Nothing tangible came 
of the meeting. Said Mr. Taylor: 
“I don’t know what will come of it.” 


However, the conferees will draft a° 


scale of values to submit to a later 
meeting. Neither the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., the “bituminous trust,” nor the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., are 
concerned with the negotiations. 

5 & 10. Years ago Sebastian S. 
Kresge and Samuel Henry Kress as 
partners opened a 5 & 10 cent store 
in Memphis. They made money and 
opened a branch in Detroit. That 
made money. Then the partners sep- 
arated. Mr. Kresge took the Detroit 
store from which his business has 
radiated until he now has the second 
largest chain of 5 & 10 cent stores in 
the U. S.—400 of them covering gen- 
erally the east and central west, north 
of Richmond, Va. and west to Lin- 
coln, Neb. His net profits last year 
were $12,504,442. Mr. Kress spread 
his stores from Memphis through the 
south and southwest. His 185 stores 
form the third largest chain in the 
U. S., with net profits last year $4,- 
672,952. : 

Last week the onetime partners 
were reported planning to combine 
their vast chains. Although their 
bankers said that they “knew nothing 
of it,” representatives of both cor- 
porations were to confer this week. 


If they join, they will not be the 
“largest 5 & 10 cent chain.” F. W. 
Woolworth is that. Woolworth is an 
international company. It has stores 


in Canada, England and Germany, as 
well as in the U. S. 


Mail Order 


Investors in Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co., mail 
order stocks last week watched their 
securities become speculative favorites 





than this 


Tuts is the story of a man who 
almost threw $10,000 into the 
waste basket because he did not 
have curiosity enough to open 
the pages of a little book. 


The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-president, 
who had sent for a representative 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, said to him: 

“T want your help in making a 
little private experiment among 
the junior officers of this bank. 
We have got to appoint a new 
cashier. I hate to bring a man 
in from the outside, and yet I 
am not at all sure that any one 
of our younger men is ready for 
the position. Here are the names 
of five of them. I want you to 
send a copy of “Forging Ahead in 
Business” to each one, but with- 
out letting them suspect that ‘ 

I have had a hand in it. 
Then call and tell the story 
of the Institute’s training to 


each one separately and let 
me know how he receives it. 


“T enrolled for your Course 
in New York years ago,” he 
explained. “It gave me my 
first real knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of 
business. It meant everything 
to me, and I have an idea 
that there is no better way to test a 
man’s business judgment than to see 
how he reacts to the opportunity it 
offers.” 


The five copies of ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business” were mailed, and a few days 
later the representative of the Institute 
called. One of the five men was on a 
vacation; three had tossed the book 













“I said to him, ‘There is a check for $10,000 hidden in that book.” 
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In 16 years we have not 
published a more dramatic story 


into the waste basket. They “knew all 
about it already”; they were “‘not 
interested.” The fifth had his copy on 
his desk unopened. To that fifth man 
the Institute representative said: 

“You may not suspect it, but there 
is a check for $10,000 in that little 
book.” 


“Don’t kid me,” the other answered. 

“I’m serious,” was the reply. “‘T’ll see 
you to-morrow.” 

The following morning the Institute 
man was called on the ’phone. “I think 
I found that $10,000 check last night,” 
said the man at the bank. “If you’re 
down this way to-day, drop in. I'd 
like to enrol.” 


A few months later the directors of 
the bank appointed him cashier: his 
upward progress had begun. One of 
the first friends whom he notified of 
his promotion was the Institute rep- 
resentative. 

“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the 
point of throwing that little book into 
the waste basket—$10,000 and all.’ 


Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the men who by 
any sort of special training have marked 
themselves be larger things. 

For business nowadays develops 
the specialist—the man who knows 
his own department well, but who 
is so close to his job that he hasn’t 
had time to learn the broad funda- 
mental principles upon which a// 
business is built. 

Here is the Institute’s func- 
tion in a nutshell: It first of 
all awakens your interest in 
business, stimulates your de- 
sire to know, makes business 
a fascinating game. And 
second, it puts you into personal contact 
with leaders, makes you powerful with 
their methods. Is it any wonder, then, 
that Institute men stand out above the 
crowd? 


Thousands of men will read this page. 
A few hundred will be stirred by that di- 


vine emotion—curiosity—which is the be- 


ginning of wisdom. They will send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business”’; 
they will read it, and like the 
fifth man, will find a fortune 
in its pages. 

In Canada address Alexander 


Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. 
R. Bldg., Toronto. 
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authors listed 
reference book, 
nine got their start as newspaper 
writers—only one succeeded with- 


UT of every ten 
in a standard 


out. newspaper training. Those 
are facts of interest to everyone 
who would know the logical approach 
to a writing career. 


WRITING—a source of income 
that many people neglect 


MANY who should be writing never try 
it because they just can’t picture them- 
selves making “big money.” hey hear so 
many fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they become awe-struck, and entirely 
overlook the fact that $25, $50, $100, or more 
can be very conveniently and frequently earned 
for material that takes little time to write— 
things that they might turn out in spare time 
if they tried. 


If you would learn to write 
START WRITING 


Almost every month you hear of some new 
author of whom it is said; “He used to be a 
newspaper man.” ‘Training in journalism has 
come to be a passport to literary opportunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has 
produced so many successful authors and 
authoresses. 

Here you have a course of home study, 
prepared by active New York newspaper edi- 
tors, which gives you real writing experience 
of the kind gained by metropolitan newspaper 
workers, to add to your present ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. Your work is watched, edited 
and guided just as if you were working for a 
big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge of your 
instruction. 

In other words, you get practice—real work, 
not just theory. The course costs less than a 
month’s living expenses at most colleges—so 
little, in fact, that anyone who is at all eligible 
can be sure he can afford it. 


Test yourself in advance 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The 
coupon will bring it to you without obligation. 
Sign and mail it now. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 


-------— - - - - - -  - 


| Newspaper Institute of America 

1 25 West 45th Street, New York 

| James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

i Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
i further information about writing for profit. 
{ Mr. } 

1 Mrs. 
| Miss J 
NS 2s ook bes ee eee oh nabbe saab I 
| confidential. No sales- | 
I 


21307 | 


Man a ec a a ae ce 


(All correspondence 
men will call on you.) 
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on both the Chicago and the New 
York stock exchanges. In Manhattan 
where one day the total trading in all 
listed stocks came close to 3,000,000 
those mail order securities accounted 
for 6% of the transactions—Mont- 
gomery Ward around 109,000 shares; 
Sears, Roebuck more than 72,000 
shares. Deals in Radio Corporation 
of America alone exceeded theirs that 
day. The same day in Chicago their 
sales together accounted for nearly 
45% of the Chicago exchange’s trans- 
actions—Sears, Roebuck 32,500, Mont- 
gomery Ward 14,000. 

Reasons: Sears, Roebuck expects to 
do at least $290,000,000 business this 
year, Montgomery Ward $200,000,000. 

A corollary reason in Sears, Roe- 
buck’s case: During the week its 
President Charles Morgan Kittle an- 
nounced that the firm would build a 
$5,000,000 mail order house and retail 
store in Boston, with a retail store 
in Cambridge. Construction of an- 
other mail order distributing house in 


Minneapolis will be completed in 
March. Thus Sears, Roebuck will 
have distributing plants in 

Atlanta Los Angeles 

Boston Memphis 

Chicago Minneapolis 

Dallas Philadelphia 


Kansas City Seattle 


Model A 


How many million people saw the 
first appearance of the new Ford car 
last: week, it is impossible to esti- 
mate. In’ Detroit Henry Ford, his 
son Edsel and grandsons Henry II 
and Benson examined the public dis- 
play before the great Convention 
Hall’s doors were opened to let 100,- 
000 people in. Manhattan crowds 
were greater. Police were obliged 
to regulate the queues in other “key 
cities,” notably Kansas City, Cincin- 
nati, Norfolk, Omaha, Boston, St. 
Louis, Richmond, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Indian- 
apolis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, At- 
lanta. In England the railroads ran 
excursion trains to the London exhi- 


bition. Englishmen paid one shilling 
& sixpence (36c) to look at the 
models. They ordered 64,000 cars. 


In Manhattan a rascal took advan- 
tage of the local gullibility. He 
passed through the showroom throngs 
with an “order book” in his hand, 
promising delivery in three weeks 
upon a deposit of $25. When detec- 
tives approached him he ran away 
with many a $25 stuffed in his coat 
pockets. The week marked a mile- 
stone for public excitement. 











































































tomobile industry. The U. S. has 
about 20,000,000 motor vehicles oper. 
ating. Half of them are old Fords, 
the Model T, which the Ford Motor 
Co. ceased making six months ago, 
It has made 15,000,000 of them since 
1908. It continues to make parts for 
Model T, a business worth $10,000,- 
000 yearly to the company 

The appearance of the new Ford 
released accumulated orders for 1,- 
000,000 cars, the Department of Com- 
merce estimated last week. The Ford 
company received orders for more than 
400,000, a great fraction of them 
before buyers had seen the new cars. 

There exist about 8,500 Ford 
dealers, Their profit on each Ford 
they sell is 20%. (Dealers in other 
ears get 24% profit.) For six months 
Ford dealers have been clearing their 
show rooms of Model T Fords and 
parts. A fortnight ago all were bare. 
Last week most continued bare, for 
the Ford Motor Co. had prepared only 
about 550 new cars for exhibition. 
However its production will approxi- 
mate 1,000 ears a week by January. 
(The company operates only five 
days a week.) The aim is 8,000 cars 
a week. Dealers will deliver very 
few cars to buyers before late Janu- 
ary. They need cars for display. 

Advertising. More than 2,000 daily 
newspapers on five successive days 
printed full-page advertisements an- 
nouncing the new car. It was the 
biggest, most expensive advertising 
campaign crowded into so few days 
since Francis Wayland Ayer pioneered 
in commercial advertising, more than 
50 , years ago. Local dealers “tied 
up” with the Ford national campaign. 
Their advertisements appeared oppo- 
site these of Ford, giving the effect 
of a “double-page spread. ” The Ford 
costs, advertising exports calculated, 
were between $1,000,000 and $1,666,- 
000 for the week. 










Prices. Comparative prices -of the 
new and the old Fords: 
New Old 
i EEE STE SL NEE $385 $360 
Phaeton .. 895 380 
ee oa . 495 485 
Sports coupe ae pe 
Tudor sedan ...... - 495 495 
Fordor sedan ... . 570 645 
Truck chassis _......... .. 460 875 
545 460 
600 515 


heaband stake body 610 525 
Truck chassis with cab and platform 

GUD, ssspicatnnnisiekscscnavesseveernssboosereeincheecarseee 595 525 

Specifications of the new Ford 
coupé and of 4-cylinder coupés made 
by other manufacturers appear in 
the table below. The other new 
models are the sport coupe, roadster, 
Fordor sedan, Tudor sedan, phaeton 


It marked a milestone for the au- and truck. The passenger car lines 
Coupe-4-cyl. FORD CHEVROLET =" WHIPPET STAR 
a ae er eee ee $550 $625 $870 $755 $650 
Ps ck 6s cteg ness sbvoun steel Fisher Hayes-Hunt steel Hayes-Hunt 
PED: canbe ds sueeesbeade pyroxylin Duco Duco paint Duco 
DN civviattss sweet ane steel spoke steel disc wood wood wood 
EE Pere ee 4 2 2 4 2 
BU bab heak scar ks oseon balloon balloon balloon balloon balloon 
i Pee Tete 104” 103” 106” 1014” 103” 
Windshield glass....... : Triplex plate plate plate plate 
Shock absorbers.......... hydraulic none none Gabriel none 
Miles per gallon gas....... 20-30 22-28 20-25 25 28 
ee ES, SEY Pere 55-60 60 $2 55 60 
Ss 40 30 38 31 30 
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suggest those of the Lincoln, which 
the Ford company also makes. 


The Ford carries as standard equip- 
ment a starter, five steel-spoke wheels, 


windshield wiper, speedometer, gaso- 


line gauge, ammeter, dash light, mir- 
ror, rear & stop light, oil gauge, 
ignition lock, complete tool set. The 
gasoline tank is in front of the 
dash board. Gear shift is standard. 


The semi-elliptic transverse springs 
are the only parts exactly the same 
as in the old Ford. Otherwise not 
a single part of the old can be used 
in the new. 

Caroms. The industrial ball that 
the Ford company set rolling last 
week caromed beneficially to other 
industries. Stock quotations rose on 
the exchange for Timken Roller Bear- 
ing, Stewart-Warner, Gabriel Snubber, 
Goodrich Tire, Goodyear Tire, Wa- 
bash Railroad (which carries much 
Ford freight), Midland Steel Products 
(chassis frames). The Ford Motor 
Car Co. of Canada has the selling 
rights for the entire British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, except Great 
Britain & Ireland. It is the only 
Ford company in which _ investors 
other than the Fords share. Its 
stocks rose 75 points, to $710 a share. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. received 
an order to supply twelve bearings 
for the new car. Although the Ford 
company makes all the plate glass 
for its cars, it ordered windshields 
from the Triplex Safety Glass Co. 
Triplex safety glass is a transparent 
sandwich of sheet celluloid material 
between two sheets of glass. It can- 
not shatter. If struck it merely 
cracks. Firestone Tire & Rubber and 
Champion Spark Plug also sell vast 
orders to the Ford company. The 
Budd and the Briggs body companies 
also have contracts. By Christmas 
the Ford plants at Highland Park, 
Fordson and River Rouge, Mich., will 
be employing 109,000 men, whose 
uy payroll will approximate $900,- 


Fewer Radio Stations 


The Federal Radio Commission last 
week decided to eliminate about 300 
of the 694 radio broadcasting stations 
in the U. S. Reason: to clear the 
air “in public interest.” Those will 
remain who can convince the com- 
mission that public convenience, in- 
terest or necessity needs them. Last 
year about 250 new stations opened. 


Small Businesses 


The National Industrial Conference 
wanted to know the relation of small 
to big businesses in the U. S._ Its in- 
vestigators found, they reported last 
week, that concerns engaged in manu- 
facturing, mining and commerce em- 
ploy on the average ten persons each; 
manufacturing plants average 44.7 
each, wholesale houses 14 to 15, re- 
tail establishments five to six. Mail 
order houses, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores handle only 30% of the 
national business. However, in 1925, 


one-third of the manufacturing plants 
produced nine-tenths of the country’s 


manufactured products and employed 
nearly nine-tenths of the wage-earners 
in industry. Significance: small busi- 
nesses can and do exist by the side of 
big businesses. 


Trade Acceptances 


When Roy Archibald Young newly 
installed Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board rose brusquely from his 
dining chair at the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Acceptance 
Council in Manhattan last week, mem- 
bers studied the blocky, curly-headed 
man inquisitively. Mr. Young had a 
reputation for diffidence. When Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed him from 
comparatively obscure Minnesota to be 
Board governor, Mr. Young had said: 
“IT consider it a great compliment the 
President of the United States has 
paid me. I hope he will never re- 
gret the confidence he has placed in 
me.” When asked to what he at- 
tributed his rise -from bank mes- 
senger to Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Minneapolis and 
higher, during 27 years, he had an- 
swered laconically: “Observation and 
hard work.” That was platitudinous. 

In Manhattan last week he was 
suave. It was pleasant, he said, to 
address “men whose names I have 
heard for years, but whom I have 
not before had the opportunity of 
meeting.” Warmed, the Manhattan 
bankers applauded him. 

They heard him explain how the 
Federal Reserve Board had decided to 
make smoother their financing of for- 
eign commerce. 


After a businessman ships a batch 
of goods, he frequently needs cash. 
He goes to his bank with documents 
showing that he has shipped the 
goods and that he will be paid a 
certain sum on a certain date. If 
his commercial credit is good and if 
the credit of the buyer is good, the 
bank will discount his “paper.” Such 
“paper” is a “trade acceptance.” U.S. 
banks at present have between $800,- 
000,000 and $900,000,000 worth of 
trade acceptances representing domes- 
tic commercial transactions. They 
have even more—$975,000,000—repre- 
senting international business, i.e., 
U.S. imports & exports. If the bank 
needs ready cash and if it is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System, 
it re-discounts its paper with its 
regional Federal Reserve bank. If 
it is not a member, some large pri- 
vate bank with which it is affiliated 
may give it re-discount service. 

The Federal Reserve banks have 
been fairly liberal at discounting com- 
mercial paper which represented com- 
merce within the U. S. Foreign trans- 
actions are more risky than domestic. 
Longer time intervenes between ship- 
ment and payment; facts about a for- 
eign businessman’s credits are less 
certain; goods may be lost or dam- 
aged in shipment. Therefore the 
Federal Reserve banks have been re- 
luctant to accept foreign trade ac- 
ceptances for re-discount. Of the near- 
ly billion dollars worth of such paper 
in the U. S., the Federal Reserve banks 
hold scarcely a fourth—an average so 
far this year of $244,000,000. 

But international trade depends upon 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
[32] 


Dwarfs of Detail that Bring in Orders 


N her interesting book, 4” 

Trishwoman in China, Mrs. De 
Burgh Daily tells of the curiously 
indifferent attitude of the Chinese 
toward the war between China 
and Japan in 1894-5 over the 
rebellion in Korea. 

The Chinese looked upon this 
war as no concern of theirs. 
Many people in remote regions 
had not even heard of it. But 
on some of the more progressive 
it had an awakening effect. They 
were bitterly humiliated by their 
defeat at the hands of the 
“*dwarfs.’’ 

One funny excuse the soldiers 
gave for bad shooting, says Mrs. 
Daily, was that they had been 
trained to fire at full-grown men, 


consequently their bullets went 
over the heads of the Japanese! 

It is very easy to grow so used 
to battling with big units—double 
spreads and full pages and 24- 
sheet posters and the like—that 
sales battles are lost because the 
advertiser neglects the little de- 
tails of ‘‘follow-through”’ and 
shoots too high. 

Here at No. 8 we try to keep 
before us all the time that while 
the big-space barrage is often 
necessary as preparation, with 
many businesses itis the carefully 
aimed “‘follow-through” that 
actually brings in the orders. We 
have a bulletin which tells some- 

° . ee 
thing of our ideas on © follow- 
through.’’ 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40+ STREET 


NEW YORK 
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In asking recently for a sample of 
our “‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, a business 
house in central New York said, 
“Our papers have a habit of curling 
up at the bottom, instead of standing 

upright.” 










Folders were never intended to hold 
many papers, yet many are stuffed 
until their contents become curled, 
the front and back are pulled down, 
and the indexed name is lost from 
view. The natural separation of one 
folder from another disappears, and 
the quick selection of any desired 
folder is impossible. 










This can all be remedied by using a 

























in place of every 
overcrowded folder. 






“Vertex” File Pockets don’t know 
what it is to contain curled or uneven 
papers, or to be crowded, or to slump 
down in the file, or to keep you wait- 
ing while your file-clerk runs the 
scales over the tops of twenty folders 
trying to find the one you want. 







Asample pocket in your files, with 
the papers placed in it from one 
of your present overcrowded 
folders, will show you how your 
files CAN look. The coupon 
below will bring the sample. 


6 6«~ CO eee 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in December 12 
TIME. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the fluidity of such paper. English 
bankers own approximately $1,464,- 
000,000, Dutch bankers between $145,- 
000,000 and $153,000,000, Swiss bank- 
ers about $109,000,000. The. Federal 
Reserve restrictions have been as a 
check-rein on U. S._ international 
bankers. Therefore those who at- 
tended the American Acceptance Coun- 
cil meeting in Manhattan last week 
applauded when Governor Young ex- 
plained the new leniency of the Fed- 
Reserve Board: “Bankers’ ac- 
ceptances may properly be considered 
as growing out of transactions in- 
volving the importation or exportation 
of goods when drawn for the purpose 
of financing the sale and distribution 
on usual credit terms of imported or 
exported goods into the channels of 
trade, whether or not the bills are 
accepted after the physical importa- 
tion or exportation has been com- 
pleted. 

“Due care should be observed, how- 
ever, to prevent a duplication of fi- 
nancing, and a second acceptance aris- 
ing out of the same transaction or 
series of transactions involving the 
same goods should be in effect merely 
an extension of an already existing 
credit. Thus, if one acceptance is 
issued to finance the shipment of 
goods to a foreign country and a sec- 
ond acceptance is issued to finance the 
distribution of such goods into the 
channels of trade, the proceeds of the 
second acceptance should be used to 
retire the first acceptance.” 


Farmers’ Heyday 


The 28th annual International Live 
Stock Exposition, the 9th annual In- 
ternational Hay & Grain Show and 
the 3rd annual Illinois Master Farm- 
ers Dinner, all in Chicagea last week, 
brought heyday to U. S. and Cana- 
dian farmers. Exciting were the con- 
tests for the best cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and grains shown. Her- 
man Trelle, of Wembley, Peace River, 


Alberta, Canada, brought samples of 
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Why Not Invest On a 
Yearly Basis—at 10%? 


Why invest your money for an indefinite length of time when 
you can place it in Trust Notes for the term of one year and get 
it back at the end of that time with 10% added? 
investors prefer Trust Notes over other forms of investment be- 
cause of their high yield and their many safety features. Any 
sum from $50 up may be invested in this way. Mail coupon for 
booklet T-20 and list of current offerings. 
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@MMERCHIL NATIONAL GOMPANY 


——~ OF DETROIT 


oats which yielded him 123 bushels to 
the acre. The judges gave him the 
prize, and thus for the sixth time in 
eight years a Canadian won the oats 
championship. C. Edson Smith of 
Corvallis, Mont., was champion wheat 
raiser. 

The best steer of the exposition 
was California Stamp, raised by stu- 
dents at the University of Califor. 
nia. It weighed 1,055 pounds, ac- 
cumulated by feeding on barley, oats, 
bran & alfalfa. The New Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, paid $2.35 a pound for 
California Stamp, to slaughter him 
for its Christmas dinners. Last year’s 
champion fat steer, Rupert B, 
brought $3.60 a pound on the hoof, 
highest price ever paid. 

King Albert of Belgium, who does 
all he can_to promote the breeding 
of sturdy Belgian draft horses, sent 
Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian am- 
bassador to the U. S., to offer a cup 
at the Live Stock exposition. Charles 
A. Wentz of Kirby, Ohio, won it with 
his four-year-old Belgian _ stallion 
Lordeau II. Evert King of Chicago 
owns the best stallion, Waynesdale 
King. Champion last year also, 
Waynesdale King could not compete 
for King Albert’s cup. 

The Master Farmers’ Dinner was 
part of a movement as yet little lauded 
in the U. S. The farmers’ magazines 
have supported these dinners and 
helped to choose farmers respected 
in their communities as good citizens 
as well as good farmers. Such men 
are “master farmers.” At their an- 
nual dinners they receive gold medals 
of recognition. At Chicago last week 
13 Illinois men received medals. There 


had been only 35 awarded in the 
whole state before. 
Rockefeller Philosophy 

Last summer Mr. & Mrs. John 


Davison Rockefeller Jr. took three of 
their sons for a trip in Europe. One 
of the boys looked after all the funds; 
another looked after the baggage; the 
third ran errands. Each week each 
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received a salary for his duties. Thus 
Mr. & Mrs. Rockefeller taught their 
sons integrity & responsibility, to pay 
for what they received, to receive 
what they paid for. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who assiduously 
guards the privacy of his family life, 
last week used the summer’s experi- 
ence to illustrate that corporations as 
well as individuals must have charac- 
ter training. He spoke at the sixth 
annual banquet of the Twenty-six 
Broadway Club, composed of employes 
and executives of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. Chairman George H. 
Jones and President Walter Clark 
Teagle of the corporation spoke; Mrs. 
Rockefeller sat at the dinner table. 

Said Mr. Rockefeller, in introduc- 
tion: “In the days when my father 
was active in affairs, the great prob- 
lem with which business was grap- 
pling was how to organize on a scale 
commensurate with the growing de- 
mands for service made by the ever- 
increasing population. Now the gi: 
gantic corporate form of business, sus- 
pected and harrassed during the years 
of its evolution, is accepted as not 
only useful but indispensable. 

“Then business turned its attention 
to the development of better relations 
between employer and employe, and 
while much remains to be done mar- 
velous progress has been made. 

“Today the vital matter to which 
business must needs address itself is 
the re-emphasizing of a high stand- 
ard of business ethics, for upon such 
a foundation only can buiness be per- 
manently successful. 

“This company was a pioneer in 
the first two of these fields and made 
a contribution of immense value. Here 
again in this third field can it render 
to business a further inestimable serv- 
ice by the example which it sets.” 


While Mr. Rockefeller was prepar- 
ing for the banquet his father, aged 
88, was enroute to his winter home 
in Florida. At Savannah, Ga. his 
train stopped for 15 minutes and def- 
erential reporters sidled into his car. 
They asked the beaming old man 
whom they saw for a statement. He 
smiled and read to them a tract in 
his modulated voice: “A smile is the 
greatest thing in life. There is noth- 
ing like a smile to bring cheerful- 
ness, and the world would be worth 
but little were there no smiles. .. .” 

Next he handed them the tract en- 
titled Sunlit Days. It read: 

“A smile, resting on a foundation of 
sincerity, is one of the most valuable 
things in the world. It cheers when 
nothing else would make an impres- 
sion. It gives a thrill of which no 
human agency is capable. A _ smile 
has changed the whole course of a 
human life. A smile serves as a 
guide-post at a turning point for a 
man who is hesitating at the inter- 
section of two paths. A_ smile is 
the sun that dissipates the clouds of 
despair. It is just the ray of light 
that many a soul needs to make life 
seem preferable to death. It is the 
cheapest and .most valuable gift we 
can make. When smiles can do so 
much, why are we not more liberal 
with them?” 

“And this,” said he finally, “is a 
copy of my daily prayer which I read 
at least once daily.” 

Reporters read: “Heavenly Father, 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the dinner check reads $16.85 and you 
have only $9.26 . . . be nonchalant ... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
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we thank Thee for the glad and 
wholesome contagion of ‘cheerfulness. 
If frowns and distempers are contagi- 
ous, we thank Thee that smiles are 
not Jess so. The smile goes forth 
from face to face. By the strange 
law of increase, gladness begets glad- 
ness. Remembering then that no 
frown ever made a heart glad, help us 
go forth to meet the day with high 
hope and smiling face; and even 
though it has not been easy to smile, 
let us rejoice if so we have been able 
to add to the sum of human happi- 
ness and make burdens lighter.” 


Trade Exchanges 


CG President Sidney L. Schwartz of 
the San Francisco Stock & Bond Ex- 
change, second largest in the country, 
last week reviewed the 45 years’ his- 
tory of the exchange. It was founded 
in 1882 and in the first year handled 
$9,490,621 worth of securities. Its 
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monthly transaction now approach 
half a billion dollars ($429,298,882 
last September, the end of its fiscal 
year). The industrial development of 
the entire Pacific coast has helped 
the 66 exchange members. California’s 
manufacturers rank eighth in value 
for the U. S.; its agricultural products 
third. Oil stocks have heretofore con- 
stituted a great portion of the mem- 
bers’ business. Now the exchange 
seeks more varied securities. A _ re- 
cent sale of a seat brought $80,000. 
@ A Chicago Stock Exchange seat 
was sold last week for $16,500, the 
local record. The exchange will move 
into its new rooms in the State Bank 
of Chicago building next spring. 

@ Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade (grain marketing) last week 
voted to erect a $10,000,000 building 
of 40 stories. One member sold his 
seat last week for $10,000, highest 
sale price since 1919. That year seats 
were worth $11,100. 

@ Again, a buyer for a New York 
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Curb Exchange seat paid a new rec- 
ord price, $65,000. Trader William A. 
Scott bought it last week. A fort- 
night ago the record was $45,000 
(TIME, Dec. 5). 

@ And the price of a New York 
Stock Exchange seat jumped $5,000, 
from the $300,000 paid a week ago to 
$305,000 paid last week. 


. . . 


Commerce Report 


The gloomiest part of Secretary 
Hoover’s report for the business year 
that began July 1, 1926 and ended 
June 30, 1927, related to farm prod- 
ucts. The report, published last 
week, stated that during that fiscal 
year the value of crops and animal 
products, deducting crops fed to an- 
imals, used for seed and wasted, was 
$12,080,000,000. The previous fiscal 
year it had been $12,670,000,000. 
Cause: Low cotton prices last year 
and depression in the prairie states. 
The coal business had not been pros- 
perous, nor the textile business. 

The cheeriest part of his report 
was his statement on the condition of 
agriculture since July of this year. 
Said he: “Advance has been par- 
ticularly conspicuous in the case of 
cotton as a result of a much reduced 
crop. As the prices of other com- 
modities had meantime declined some- 
what, the relative position of farm 
products has materially improved. On 
a pre-war basis the index for them 
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now stands quite as high as the aver- 
age for non-agricultural articles.” Tex- 
tile manufacture has also improved. 

Some of the fiscal year’s business 
and financial accomplishments, and 
their relation to the 1925-1926 busi- 
ness year, were: 
Bank deposits 
Foreign loans .. 
Exports 
Imports $ 4,253,000,000.... loss 
New building $ 7,000,000,000....gain 

He could not report the number of 
aircraft manufactured during that 12- 
month period. But he did _ know, 
through William P. MacCracken, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, between January and 
July of 1927, aircraft manufacturers 
made more planes than during all of 
1926. At present, working two and 
three shifts of mechanics, they cannot 
supply the demand excited by the 
summer trans-oceanic flights and by 
the air-mail success. 

Another _ significant development 
which he considered worth noting was: 
“Seventy-two railroads now use trucks 
to supplement regular shipping serv- 
ice—46 in terminal operations, 15 in 
the form of store delivery, and 11 
to replace local freight trains. On 
Jan. 1, 1927 railways had more than 
225 trucks operating, the route mile- 
age being 4,226. Competing . services 
had 43,207 trucks covering 607,029 
route miles. Registration of all trucks 
in the U. S. was 2,764,222, compared 
with 2,432,017 the previous year.” 

U. S. living standards remained 


fain 
.-.. gain 
«ain 


Ist day of month 
15th day of month 
20th day of month 


higher “than anywhere else in the 
world or than any other time in world 
history.” The wages of those who 
worked averaged $1,280 for the year 
1925, most recent year for which au- 
thentic figures are available. 


THEATRE | 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Fallen Angels. Playwright Noel 
Coward pours two cocktails into his 





ESTELLE WINWO0OOD 
In the third act they have headaches. 


two leading ladies; pours into them 
a bottle of champagne; pours into 
them liqueurs. At the middle-of the 
champagne bottle they are quietly 
but firmly intoxicated; at the curtain 
they are swirling drunk. Mr. Coward 
accomplishes this genteel disintegra- 
tion with impudent realism. Estelle 
Winwood encourages his impudence 
with important blurts and _ wabbles, 
including the removal of her shoes. 
To Fay Bainter, is allotted the task 
of growing more dignified and lady- 
like with every gulp. All this con- 
sumes the second act. A first tells 
how these impeccable and_ bosom 
friends had girlish love affairs with 
the same man. The man is coming 
back, also their husbands. In the third 
act they have headaches.’ Solemn wit- 


If you will send this advertisement to any 
of our offices, checking the issues you desire, 
we shall be glad to send you sample copies 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1888 


nesses will deem the second act a 
disaster; others a delight. The rest 
matters scarcely at all. 


The Plough and the Stars. About 
10 p. m. on the night of November 
27, 1911 there was a riot at a Man- 
hattan theatre. Eithne Magee, chief 
actress, was bumped in the head by 4 
potato; rotten eggs squashed stickily 
against the scenery. Fists flew in the 
audience; police swooped down im 
platoons, and the performance pro- 
ceeded to a dishevelled but triumphant 
curtain. Horrified Irish residents had 
precipitated the fuss, irate because 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World, cast doubts upon the purity 
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Christmas is giving, rather than getting. The pleasure you get largely 
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t would have a new quality. 


LEE Shoulderbilt 


“Heavy Duty” Balloon tire of unques- 
tioned merit, to fit any rim and any car. 
The Lee dealer will show it to you. 
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The busiest 


human beings 
in the world! 


Active young minds, restless bodies! 
Always on the go, making you bear 
the burden of their questioning. 
Why not direct your children’s 
energy to themselves, as leading 
educators suggest, forcing them to de- 
velop independence, resourcefulness? 
om > * 


Over 250,000 fortunate girlsand boys three | 


to twelve years old find an outlet for their 
ceaseless demands in Child Life—every 
month new things to read, to make, to do. 


There are stories, poems, plays by such 
well known writers as Carl Sandburg, 
Padraic Colum, and others children love. 
Articles on music, plant and animal life, 
lives of great men and women. 


Untold hours of happiness in the new 
games, puzzles, contests. Fascinating 
illustrations, many in black and white to be 
colored. For little girls, cocking and sew- 
ing. For boys, things to make with ham- 
mer and saw. Children’sown contributions! 
Letters, stories, snapshots—something 
to keep every child busy and happy. 

_This Christmas no better appreciated 
gift at any price! Only $3 for twelve 
generous issues announced by an attrac- 
tive Christmas card bearing your name. 
Mail check or money order today. Single 
copies at your news stand, 35 cents. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
Dept. Z-12, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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of an Irish girl. That the play was 
presented by their own Irish players, 
specially imported from Dublin, was 
no sedative. 

When The Plough and the Stars, by 
Sean O’Casey, a hodcarrier, was given 
in Dublin there were more screams 
of libel, more bloody noses. The play 
tells of the Easter rebellion of 1916 
when English machine guns shot holes 
in a fiery burst for Irish freedom. 
Some of the characters are patriots; 
some of them are drunken philos- 


| ophers; one is a chubby prostitute in 


scarlet silk. The story tells the stark 
sorrow of a young bride whose patriot 
husband dies from the bite of English 
bullets. She loses her baby; loses 
her mind. 

As presented by these same Irish 
players, reimported, the play stirred 
gallery screams of disapproval at the 
Manhattan opening night; no scrim- 
mage. Pacific natives in the audience 
viewed it as a shrewd and often 
violently flavored vision of other 
peoples’ poor; heard some bad writing, 
some rare poetry, much cutting humor. 
Much of the acting was of high ex- 
cellence. Despite flaws quickly visible 
to the eye of local playgoers, used to 
smooth productions of the best of our 
producers, the Irish players are event- 


| ful visitors. 


Golden Dawn. Spry oldsters and 
some persons of middle: age will re- 
member the name of Oscar Hammer- 
stein. It was he who precipitated the 
Manhattan opera war; he who con- 
ducted the famed Music Hall at 42d 
St. & Broadway; he who made varied 
and spectacular sorties beyond the 
beaten path of the new world’s amuse- 
ments. Last week son Arthur Ham- 
merstein unveiled a vast memorial 
to him in the shape of an exceedingly 
Gothic theatre containing .everything 
from an elevating orchestra pit to an 
organ, before a vast audience contain- 
ing memorable citizens from James 
John Walker, Mayor, to Nazimova, 
actress. 

They sat through what is certainly 
one of the most expensive preparations 
ever put up, a luxurious operetta about 
Africa. Dawn, high priestess of native 
religion, loves an heroic Englishman. 
Unhappily she is in the power of a 
gigantic local Negro, planning to elope 
with her. African life seems darkest 
just before Dawn discovers she is 
white; may marry as she, and the 
audience, prefer. Louise Hunter was 
wheedled away from the Manhattan 
Opera House to sing this part and 
sing it she does as parts are seldom 
sung in operetta. Her assistants are 
eminently vocal and the surroundings 
dressed in many glowing colors. Lack- 
ing only briskness Golden Dawn is 
the early winter’s most eminent sam- 


ple of its type. 


2X 2 = 5 (Civic Repertory Thea- 


tre). In Denmark live contented 
cows. No one has been unhappy since 
Hamlet. Or so you feel at this 


playful Danish version of the propo- 
sition that life is illogical. The plot 
traces the transformations of a mad- 
cap schoolteacher into a story editor 
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and of his wife from a _ married 
spinster into a lady right out of the 
silk hosiery advertisements. There js 
a whiff of degeneracy here and there 
in the proceedings but it is innocu- 
ous, like mold on cream cheese. Pale 
Eva LeGallienne, mistress of the 
Civic Repertory, has entrusted the 
piece to Director Egon Brecher, a 
quizzical associate of long standing, 
He handles play and players in the 
Tony Sarg manner. The entire cast 
jerk and jostle through the gleeful 
evening like life-sized marionettes, 
with a giddy promptness that makes 
it seem as though all were improvised. 
Miss LeGallienne is paradoxically ab- 
sent from the cast; Mr. Brecher, 
providentially, present. 


Storm Center is an inconsequential 
little farce about a married couple 
who buy a house in the country. The 
first act exhibits the difficulties of 
packing up and moving out. The 
second act exhibits the difficulties of 
unpacking and moving in. In the las’ 
act they sell the house. The result 
suggests that a few capable character 
actors employed two docile writers 
to construct a drama in which there 
would be a part for each. They 
wring considerable laughter out of 
dried up situations. 


Harry Delmar’s Revels. The proc- 
ess of glorifying one Harry Delmar, 
vaudevillian, was duly inaugurated last 
week. Dully, too, in spots. Other 
spots included a jovial pony ballet; 
a vulgar song that grossly libels the 
Revolutionary hero Paul Revere; vari- 
ous deft dancers; Frank Fay, one of 
the few high-voiced comedians who 
can induce hysterics. 


. . 7 


The Centuries. On the stage of a 
tiny Greenwich village theatre are 
set a series of platforms to repre- 
sent the rooms of a smelly tenement. 
Through these rooms wanders the 
disjointed, often dismembered, saga 
of the sorrows of a Jewish immi- 
grant family. Poverty, graft, pros- 
titution, suicide are a few of the 
woes that befall. The play is given 
by The New Playwrights, all of whose 
theatricals are in the most modern 
manner. The New Playwrights do not 
cater to the general public; nor, in 
general, the public to The New Play- 
wrights. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 
THE LetTER——Katharine 
shoots a lover and tells why. 
CoquETTE—Love turns to rend 4 
flirt. Helen Hayes’ best performance. 
A MipsuMMER NIGHT’s DREAM— 


Cornell 


Shakespeare in a _ scintillating syn- 
thesis of music and ballet. In Ger- 
man. 


Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
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Gallienne’s troupe in a shifting bill 
of sound plays, soundly played. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Walter 
Hampden keeping green the memory 
of Ibsen. 

Porcy—A crippled Negro’s 
along the docks of Charleston. 


MELODRAMA 


THe TRIAL OF Mary DuUGAN—A 
court room in which the world may 
sit in judgment on beauty and the 
beast. 

INTERFERENCE—In which a girl is 
given prussic acid as an antidote for 
blackmail. 

THE RACKET—Chicago 
kill, 

THE SPIDER—A murder web spun 
by a magician. 

BroaDWAY—Light hearts, low minds, 
two murders in Manhattan after mid- 
night. 


love 


shoots to 


FUNNY 


THE SHANNONS OF BRoADWAY—The 
wide awake wanderings of vaudeville 
vagrants in a small town. 

THE Doctor’s DILEMMA—Bernard 
Shaw belabors medical men with the 
aid of our efficient Theatre Guild. 

THE COMMAND To Love—Recently 
fumigated by official request, but still 
the story of European diplomacy win- 
ning immoral victories. 

THE ROAD TO ROME—Hannibal, 
general of Carthage, is destroyed by 
the noblest Roman woman of them all. 

BuRLESQUE—Hearts broken and 
mended on the burlesque wheel. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Basil | 


Sydney and Mary Ellis bring Shake- 
speare boisterously up to date. 


MUSICAL 
Lighter moments are agreeably nu- 
merous in The Mikado, Manhattan 


Mary, Good News, Chauve-Souris, Hi! 
the Deck, A Connecticut Yankee, 
Funny Face. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Love is certainly a poor translation 
of the title of Anna Karenina. It 
would be natural to suppose that the 
rest of famed Leo Tolstoi’s novel 
would suffer similarly; that it does 
not, is due in part to the direction 
of Edmund Goulding and in even 


larger part to the acting of Greta | 


Garbo. 
The story definitely follows the | 
outlines of what has been called | 
greatest novel in the world.” Anna | 


arenina meets Count Vronsky one 
snowy day, has an affair with him 
that reaches its climax when she 
leaves her husband and its conclusion 
when she accepts a defeat (which is 
totally inevitable) by 
front of a fast train. That any film 
producer should begin by calling his 
picture Love and end it with this 
necessary but cinematically unconven- 
tional tragedy is only one of the 
many contradictions, which in their 
sum, make this one of the most 
striking adaptations yet effected. 

‘ There are four ‘moments upon 


stepping in | 


Another Appointment Broken 


A broken dental appointment may cost 
you more than it does your dentist. For 
in this crowded world you must have 
good health. And this priceless asset is 
jeopardized when you neglect teeth and 
gums. See your dentist twice a year. 
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Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over science every 
time. This enemy of good health strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 
and many younger. 

It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of neglected 
teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim course, it may sweep 
through the body ravaging health and energy, often causing 


such serious troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 


There is a simple way to place yourself among the favored 
few. Don’t wait for your gums to bleed and to shrink from 
the teeth. Go to your dentist for a thorough examination 
of teeth and gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly. 

This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It thwarts dread 
Pyorrhea or checks its progress, if used in time, and, too, 
it prevents trench mouth and gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and healthy. It keeps teeth white 
and protects them against acids which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. It is the ideal denti- 
frice for the whole family. 

Take no chances with your health. Start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums today. It costs a few cents more than the 
ordinary tooth paste—a few cents that will declare rich 
dividends. It is insurance that protects your health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of RK. J. Forban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 








Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 








Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. 
We make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
h e ° once, you’!| never go back to ordinary mouthwashes 
this promise that only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 
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Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it, 


Dear TIME reader: 


Today The United States 
Daily is read by leading men 
and women in more than six 
thousand communities in the 
United States. It is also read 
in every country in the world. 


Who are its subscribers? 


They are more than thirty- 
one thousand men and women 
who are leaders, whose inter- 
ests extend far beyond their 
local neighborhoods; men and 
women who are conscious that 
good government can only be 
preserved by the intelligent 
interest of intelligent persons. 


It has been an inspiring 
thing in the building of this 
publication to realize the in- 
terest taken in it, and to win 
the support of the clientele 
that is represented by the 
readers of The United States 
Daily. We invite you as a 
TIME reader to join this group. 


We will send you the next 
three hundred and eight issues 
for $10—these come daily fora 
period of one year. A great 
many of our subscribers prefer 

_to get the paper for $7.50 ayear, 
by paying $15.00 for two years. 
Please indicate your choice be- 
low. Sample copies free on re- 
quest. 


—— a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber 
to The United States Daily for the period 
checked. 


[] One year, $10 
{.] Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


(Postage prepaid to any 
country in the world.) 594 
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which the focus of the story falls: 
the snowstorm in which, after an ac- 
cident to her sleigh, Anna _ meets 
Count Vronsky; the steeplechase in 
which he rides with the gay officers 
of his regiment; the moment when 
Anna Karenina, after she has gone 
away with her lover, creeps into the 
bedroom where her son is asleep; and 
the moment when, a vague figure in 
veils, she vanishes as silently as a 
bird’s wing in the brightness of a 
locomotive’s headlight. 

These moments belong mostly to 
Swedish Greta Garbo whose beauty 
infuses the picture with a cold white 


glow; John Gilbert as Vronsky is 
too frequently exposed to a_ highly 
approximate lens, he is too willing 


to act only with his teeth or his 
hair, to duplicate the excellence of 
his performance in The Big Parade. 
But his inadequacies are minor and 


partly made evident by contrast. 
Good handling of minor parts by 
George Fawcett, Brandon Hurst, 


Emily Fitzroy and Philippe de Lacy, 
intelligent photography, brilliant di- 
rection are enough for any picture 
that includes such a performance as 
that supplied by Actress Garbo. 


The Wreck of the Hesperus, Long- 
fellow’s famed poem in its apparently 
rapid journey through the studios to 
the screen, has acquired a hero, a 
horse and a happy ending. The last 
is effected when the horse, with some 
aid from the hero, drags the girl 
from the sea. The skipper (who 
lashed his daughter to the mast), is 
the only member of the cast who 
drowns. The performances’ supplied 
by Frank Marion as the hero and 
Virginia Bradford as the girl are 
not nearly so convineing as the real- 
istic energy contributed by wind and 
wave. 


Very Confidential is designed to 
show that if Madge Bellamy were a 
shop-girl she could go to a fashion 
resort and make another girl’s fiancé 
fall in love with her. The picture 
would have been more creditable had 
Actress Bellamy been instructed to 
eontrol her belligerent coyness. 


The Thirteenth Hour provides 
Lionel Barrymore with an opportunity 
to do a highly effective imitation 
of Lon Chaney imitating a_ three- 
fingered master crook. Despite his 
missing digit, Mr. Barrymore is cap- 
able of opening all kinds of sliding 
doors and secret panels; but he is 
incapable of stealing the picture from 
a police dog called Rex in the picture 
(real name Napoleon). Although at 
an important crisis he mistakes “r 
Barrymore for a wax dummy, wis 
animal adds enormously to what 
would otherwise remain a not very 
startling reiteration of the Jekyll- 
Hyde theme complicated by stupid 
detectives. 

7 e e 


The Spotlight. Herein a little U. S. 
blonde, Lizzie Stokes, is transformed 
into dark and dangerous Russian 
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actress, Olga Rostova, thus allowing 
Esther Ralston to prove that she can 
be quite as intriguing under a black 
wig as under her own shingled gold. 
The plot moves quietly along until 
the moment when Olga Rostova must 
tell her most devoted admirer in the 
presence of her producer and sever- 
est critic that she is, in reality, no 
Russian beauty but only poor little 
Lizzie Stokes. At this crisis, Esther 
Ralston also proves that she can actu- 
ally act when circumstances make it 
imperative. 


The Wizard is one of those melo- 
dramatic mystery cinemas whose plots 
are based on the misbehavior of a 
sub-human creature. In this case, the 
creature (generally referred to as the 
“Thing”) is conjured into existence 
by a wicked surgeon to accomplish 
the death of four persons; needless to 
say one of the four persons is the 
heroine and needless to say the hero, 
a young newspaper reporter, rescues 
her from the disastrous embraces. 
Before this happens there have been 
many moments when watchers, in an 
agony of excitement, have twisted 
their terror into laughter. The hero is 
merrily played by Edmund Lowe, the 
heroine charmingly by Leila Hyams, 
the “Thing” effectively imitated by 
one George Kotsonaros. 


Peaks of Destiny. So enormous are 
the powdered peaks of the Alps, so 
wild and casual the winds that sweep 
between them that the actions of peo- 
ple must seem in comparison fragile 
and inconsequent, even unreal. The 
people in this picture are mainly 
three; Diotina, a dancer, whose amor- 
ous flippancies stir her fiancé to jeal- 
ousy as they stir his young friend to 
devotion. The fiancé traps his friend 
on a high and dangerous ledge; then, 
at the instant of carrying out his 
plan, he regrets it and clings to a 
rope through a night of storm until 
men arrive to rescue both of them. 
The melodrama of the story would 
make it seem strained in any setting; 
but such is the splendor of the 
background that probably any play 
of human emotions would be dwarfed 
against it. Brilliant photography of 
snow storms and ski races, capable 
if not superlative acting by Leni 
Riefenstahl, Louis Trenker and Ernst 
Peterson, make the picture a valuable 
and exciting experiment in spectacle 
and a worthy product of the Ger- 
man UFA, noted for its success in 
experimenting, 


Silk Stockings. As an element of 
a screen plot, silk stockings are in- 
variably matched with a divorce suit. 
In this case the divorce is consum- 
mated on condition that its principals 
remain apart for the space of a year. 
It takes approximately ten minutes 
for Laura La Plante to break this 
condition and effect a_ reconciliation 
with her husband. Her  whimsies 
and her husband’s bewildered at- 
tempts at an incongruous pomposity 
make the picture more than mildly 
if not quite wildly entertaining. 
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NON-FICTION 


Omnicide 


PEACE OR War?—J. M. Kenworthy, 
M.P.—Bonit & Liveright ($2.50). 
The Thesis. Nine years after the 
“war to end war,” war is still a 
legal institution. Italy rattles her 





J. M. KENWoRTHY 
Caustic, free. 


arms in France’s ear; Great Britain 
looks at Japan and prepares Singa- 
pore; Japan, the United States and 
Great Britain engage in a naval arma- 
ment race; Russia growls at Ruma- 
nia; in times of peace everyone is 
making ready. 

But isn’t war unthinkable? Would 
it be possible to prosecute another 
war successfully with the memory 
of the Great War’s horrors so fresh 
in the minds of the people? War 
is always unthinkable—until it hap- 
pens. Then propaganda is organized; 
patriotism is preached; popular 
apathy and aversion give way to the 
fife and drum; war is suddenly a 
noble venture. 


But take the United States and 
Great Britain, for example. Isn’t 
war between these two foremost pow- 
ers an impossibility? Again, war is 
always an impossibility—until it hap- 
pens. In the case of Great Britain 
and the United States war might 
arise from this circumstance. Or that 
circumstance. Strife between France 
and the German Republic might be 
occasioned by another circumstance. 
Japan and Great Britain might be- 
come embroiled through still another 
circumstance. Other powers might 
fly at each other’s throats through 
other circumstances. A combination 
of these circumstances might draw 
m a combination of powers. And 
these are the circumstances: 

If war is necessary, why not do 


as we have always done and prepare 
for it as best we can? War is no 
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The 


evolution of a 
switchboard 


plug 
—in 108 chapters 


= look at a telephone plug you 
would scarcely guess the number 
of parts and the many operations 
needed to produce it. 


Every step of the whole intricate 
job—starting with the selection of 
raw materials to make these parts— 
must be taken with utmost care,and 
the work inspected and re-inspected, 
before the little mechanism can 
qualify for its mighty responsibility. 

For switchboard plugs are neces- 
sary connecting links in every tele- 
phone conversation, and upon the 
accuracy with which they are made 
depends clear, uninterrupted talk. 
Making these plugs right is one 
of the many jobs which Western 
Electric is doing as manufacturers of 
telephones and telephone apparatus 
for the Bell System. 


WAUATALIL 


esfern Electric 


Since 1882 Manufacturers for the Bell Systems 
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Books of the Month 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


An American Translation 
By J. M. P. Smith, Theophile J. Meek, 
Alex R. Gordon and Leroy Waterman 


....the first of the several American re- 
visions which can claim undisputed literary 
distinction.” —Forum. 


Cloth $7.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An American Translation 


By Edgar J..Goodspeed 
In five editions from $1.00 to $3.50 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY- 

By Shirley Jackson Case 
“A book of the first importance .... de- 
lightful to read.”,—Fohn Haynes Holmes. 


« 


Leather $10.00 


$3.00 
At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 








for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers, University Fours) 


110 EAST 42~ST. ew York City 
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longer what it was. No longer does 
the outcome depend on _ military 
strength and strategy; no longer is 
the civilian reasonably safe to carry 
on for posterity. Science, especially 
chemistry and aviation, has translated 
the next war into terms of universal 
destruction. . . . “In man slight and 
transitory nasal irritation is appre- 
ciable after an exposure of five min- 
utes to as little as one part of 
diphenyl-chloroarsine in two hundred 
million parts of air. . . . A concen- 
tration of one part in ten million 
will probably incapacitate a man with- 
in a minute from the pain and dis- 
tress, and nausea and vomiting ac- 
companying an exposure of from two 
to three minutes of this concentra- 
tion. . . . These substances are gen- 
erally used to cause such sensory ir- 
ritation that the victim is unable to 
tolerate a respirator.” Airplanes cap- 
able of transporting and dissemi- 
nating diphenyl-chloroarsine (or worse) 
ean be built cheaply, quickly, and in 
overwhelming numbers. Zut! There 
goes your civil population. 

But what about these conferences 
at Geneva and Locarno and Wash- 
ington? What have they accom- 
plished? Virtually (in the opinion of 
Author Kenworthy) nothing. 

Then, since another war must be 
avoided if we are to exist, how may 
the cataclysm be averted? Senator 
Borah has said: “War must be de- 
clared a crime and be no _ longer 
recognized, in any way or at any 
time, as a legitimate method of set- 
tling international disputes.” Au- 
thor Kenworthy submits that if this 
attitude were officially and solemnly 
adopted by the most powerful na- 
tions “everything else would follow 
automatically.” 


The Significance. Preachments 
against war have come to _ savor 
strongly of zwiéback, a victual which 
most people can take or leave at 
will. However, Author Kenworthy 
seems to have achieved a really fine 
book which people should take regard- 
less of will. It is a logical exposi- 
tion of a troublous situation; a gra- 
phic and presumably authoritative 
prophecy; an earnest and _ sensible 
plea for sanity. His strict impartial- 
ity lends much weight to the writer’s 


statements, arguments and sugges- 
tions. 
The Author. Lt. Commander Ken- 


woithy, R.N., M.P., 41, is the eldest 
son of Baron Strabolgi. During the 
War he commanded a British ship 
with distinction, was a member of 
the Admiralty War Staff. Until re- 
cently a discontented Liberal, he is 
now a Laborite, a leader of that 
party in the House of Commons. He 
is given to free and caustic comment 
which generally finds an attentive 
audience. At one time he referred 
to the eminent H. G. Wells as hav- 
ing “gone gaga.” Mr. Wells has 
replied by contributing a very good- 
humored and ‘worthwhile foreword to 
Author Kenworthy’s book. 


Whoopee!... 
CALAMITY JANE AND THE LADY 
TIME, 
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Witpcats—Duncan Aikman—Henry 
Holt ($3). Ladies a la carte make 
up this racy repast served on a cloth 
flamboyantly patterned with genuine 
early day Westernism. Calamity Jane 
forms the piéce de resistance—“com- 
fortable, jovial, uncomplaining, bau- 
dily at ease in her blowsy element,” 
Calam’ reels through 51 years of life 
with husky frontiersmen, bullwhack- 
ers, soldiers, miners, gathered from 
the far reaches of Virginia City, 
Deadwood Gulch, Cheyenne, the Black 
Hills—an untutored rebel against the 
codes, with the creed of ‘to hell with 
the consequences” to guide her in a 
life rumbling with undertones of 
violence and defiance. Cattle Kate, 
Belle Starr, Lola Montez, Pearl Hart, 
Mme. Moustache, Poker Alice, Kitty 
the Schemer, and other lady wildcats 
of this astounding period in Ameri- 
can history are highly spiced side 
dishes to the Calamity Jane main 
course. Author Aikman has gar- 
nished facts with picturesque phrase- 
ology, has neatly dedicated his volume 


“with some hesitation and_ infinite 
deference to various uncontrollable 
ladies.” 


Again, Paris 


Days AND NIGHTS IN MONTMARTRE 
—Ralph Nevill—Doran ($5). Author 
Nevill, who obviously knows his 
Paris, has brought forth a large 
volume which one feels will be pur- 
chased chiefly for gift purposes. 
Present-day Paris is not what it was. 
The foreigners have come with their 
money and changed it all around. 
The spontaneity of pre-War _ night- 
life has vanished. In its place flour- 
ishes a synthetic performance designed 
chiefly to catch the pound and the 
dollar. All of which constitutes prac- 


tically a minimum in the way of 
news. There is some gossip in the 
book which will moderately interest 


the denizens of the Ritz (Cambon 
side). 


Washington’s Washington 


WASHINGTON SPEAKS For HIMSELF 
—Lucretia Perry Osborn—Scribner’s 
($3.50). Provoked by the flood of 
so-called biographies of General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Osborn has joined to- 
gether the writings of the man himself 
to the end that Washington may tell 
his own story. These writings, which 


include diaries, letters, addresses, 
state and war papers, have been ar- 
ranged chronologically by Author 


Osborn, and connected by concise, im- 
partial passages to facilitate transi- 
tion from one document to the next. 
The whole effect is admirable, and 
the book has at least one advantage 
over an autobiography in that the 
element of self-interest, so often s0 
obvious, is pleasantly lacking. 
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Gifts for Every 
Member of the 


Family 


Golf balls and sticks for dad. 
Skates, footballs, basket- 
balls, base balls for the boy. 


Sweaters and tennis outfits 
for the girl. 


Shoes and sweaters /for 
mother. 


Something to satisfy every- 
one in the Spala.ng line. 


Simplify your 
Christmas — shop- 
ping this year by 
going to your near- 
est Spalding dealer. 
He will be glad to 
help you _ select 
your gifts. 


Mi Glia lohig rlere 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities. 


Preserve your copies of TIME. The 
Binder pictured above was made especially 
for TIME subscribers. It will hold one 
complete volume (26 issues) and _ index. 
Copies may be slipped in or out of 
the Binder at will. There are no_ holes 
to punch, no clamps or screws to adjust. 
The price is $3 postage paid. Order 
your Binder today. Address: 


TIME 


e Weekly Newsmagazine 


Circulation Department 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 








FICTION 


Vanguard 


THE VANGUARD—Arnold Bennett— 
Doran ($2.50). 

The Story. Septimius Sutherland, 
middle-aged, married, meticulous, is 
preparing to leave Naples for his 
native London. Packed, he rings for 
a waiter that he may sup in his hotel 
room. The bell is unanswered. Sep- 
timius descends to- the lobby. There 


he finds the other guests of the hotel 
in a state of considerable confusion. 
The entire kitchen staff has gone on 





©U.& U. 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
For his own amusement? 


strike. Count Veruda (of unknown 
antecedents) has asked everyone to 
join him at dinner on his yacht which 
is lying in the harbor. Some of the 
ladies have demurred through lack of 
confidence in the count. One of these 
ladies, Miss Harriet Perkins, confers 
with Septimius. Septimius suddenly 
discovers that he would much like to 
dine with Miss Perkins. He suggests 
that there is nothing wrong about a 
wholesale acceptance of the count’s 
kind invitation. 
The Vanguard, most sumptuous yacht 
of current fiction. 

After dinner, movies are announced 
to the mild disgust of Miss Perkins 
and Mr. Sutherland. Quietly they 
slip on deck and then descend a com- 
panionway to explore the ship. They 
come to the engine room. They dis- 
cuss the engine. The engine replies 
by starting to turn over. Miss Per- 
kins and Mr. Sutherland, rightly 
assuming that the yacht is in motion, 
are agitated, try to make their way 
back to their host, find that they are 
locked below deck. A pretty kettle 
of fish! 

Soon they learn that the other 
guests have been taken ashore; they 
are bound for parts unknown on the 
gorgeous Vanguard. 

Then they meet the real owner of 
the ship, Lord Furber of Author Ben- 
nett’s beloved “Five Towns,” rich be- 
yond reason. Count Veruda has been 
merely an instrument of the moment, 
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Soon all are aboard | 





of 
Punosopxy 


By Will Durant 







For 18 months now The 
Story of Philosophy has 
been in the first flight on 
all lists of best sellers. 
More than 175,000 persons have 
read this alluring and authori- 
tative story of the world’s 
great lovers of wisdom from 
Socrates to Santayana—which 
Joun Dewey < hails as the 
long-awaited humanization 
of philosophy. When we 
repeat this four-fold tribute 
of the world of letters to 
Will Durant’s book, we 
are presenting facts, not 
advertising slogans: 


=A delight for the heart 
—An adventure for the 
mind 
—A liberal education in 
itself 
—A best-seller for che 
years. 


$92 exciting pages, indexed 
21 full-page illustrations 
All Bookshops $5.00 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 
Publishers of Books 
37 West 57th Street, New York 





REWARD 


You will be well rewarded 
for the time you spend on 
TIME as a subscription 
representative. 


Your spare time only is 
required if you cannot de- 
vote all of each day to us. 


Write for details 


JOHN SARGENT 

Chief, Subscription Staff 

TIME, Inc. Penton Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








A Man’s Novel by 


St. John Ervine 
Author of Changing Winds 


THE 
WAYWARD 
MAN 


Z| ROBUST yarn of Belfast 

and the sea told 
with a fidelity to life, a flair 
for dramatic values, and that 
finished artistry which are 
St. John Ervine’s. 


At all bookstores Now—$2.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 


Science News-Letter | 
A worthy Christmas Gift that’s 
boundto bedifferent Thehighly 
scientifi©e weekly magazine that q 
reads like a novel. A magazine ap- 
preciated by grown-ups and children 
Gift Card covering year's subscription, 
$5. For 13-weeks trial, send $1 and this 
advertisement. SCIENCE SERVICE, 
2117 B St., Washington, D. C. 
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Mediterranean-Eastern Lands 


_ Extensive Winter Cruise-Tours 
Sailing January 16, new S.S. Laurentic 


With Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
and other famous lecturers 


Cruising over sunny seas; 11 shore excursions; 
Egypt, Nile Cruise to Second Cataract; motor- 
ing over historic highways through rugged 
Palestine, the Lebanons, spectacular Petra in 
Arabia. Extensions through Northern Africa 
and Europe. 

Send for booklets 


Europe in Springtime 
Tours Sailing March, April, May 


Modern steamers; splendid itineraries; 
Scenic, artistic and historic highspots; 
Extensive motoring— Moderate prices. 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLES S1T0URS 


447-T- Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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used to entice Miss Perkins, Mr. 
Sutherland, or both into his gruff old 
master’s clutches. Follow many pages 
of mystery while Lord Furber, Mr. 
Sutherland, and certain members of 
the crew vie for the nimble Miss Per- 
kins’ favor; eventually comes to light 
Lord Furber’s motive. 
It seems that Mr. Sutherland holds 
option on Lallers, famed dress- 


| making establishment; that Lady Fur- 


ber has had dealings with Lallers in 
a manner to make her husband acute- 


| ly eovetous of the option; that Mr. 


Sutherland has been abducted in the 
hope he will listen to his  host’s 


| chequebook; that Miss Perkins is an 


innocent victim of circumstances. 
A garbled press dispatch is printed 


| in London and meets the eye of Lady 


Furber. Lady Furber, being a woman 
of some decision, reaches Monte Carlo 
almost immediately, boards the yacht, 
and rings down the curtain a very 
few pages later. 


The Significance. Author Bennett 
has written what he calls a fan- 
tasia; mainly for his own amusement, 
one suspects, though the element of 
finance may have some place in the 
picture. What he has achieved is a 
novel which belongs distinctly in the 
featherweight class, employing a pre- 


| posterous plot and progressing to an 


unimportant little climax. Occa- 
sional flashes of humor are obscured 
by the ponderous attempt to make the 
whole affair very funny indeed. Only 
the author’s acknowledged facility 
with the pen saves Vanguard from be- 
ing spoken to quite sharply. 


The Author. Enoch Arnold Bennett, 


| 60, was born near Hanley, England— 


| solicitor’s clerk. 


| their 


the “‘Hanbridge” of his familiar “Five 
Towns.” With a limited education, he 
descended as a youth upon London 
and at 21 obtained a situation as a 
Ten years later his 
first novel, A Man From the North, 
was published and, as he puts it, 
yielded profit sufficient for a new 
hat. A prodigious worker, he was 
soon evolving the printed word at a 
tremendous rate, Vanguara being the 
62nd volume to bear his name. His 
best-known and perhaps most suc- 
cessful effort is The Old Wives’ Tale, 
1908. 


Persimmons, Etc. 


PEOPLE—R. Emmet 
neay—Dodd-Mead ($2.50). Author 
Kennedy brings the colored talent 
of Gretna, across the river from New 
Orleans, to Aunt Susan’s cook-shop 
where they tell their tales and croon 
tunes. The reader may be 
with pathos, shaken with 
laughter—if he escapes. suffocation 
in the cloud of dialect which per- 
vades the book from cover to cover. 
There is also a _ spirit of ineffable 
quaintness at times a bit trying. 
Gritny People is, perhaps, less fic- 
tion than a study of primitive Negro 
character and lore. 


GRITNY Ken- 


gripped 
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AT does TrapEr 

Horn think about as 

he sits at his ease —with his 

book earning $4,000 a week 

royalties? He writes his col- 

laborator, ErHetrepA Lewis, 
with true generosity: 


“You can rest assured that all 
honour acrousing from the book 
is justly yours; I think it the 
luckiest claim I ever pegged; 
You'’v sure got your Discovery 
notice up right in the center 
of the biggest literrary Diamoad 
mine you could dream of; Pros- 
pector’s luck I call it." 


This book has sold over 
80,000 copies, and all crit- 
ics and readers proclaim it 
the most thrilling book 
they ever read. $4.00 
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There is no present like TIME. 
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